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Planning Our Economic Future 


PLANNED ECONOMY DOES NOT MEAN CONTROLLED ECONOMY 
By HARRY 5S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered before the National Planning Association, Washington, D. C., February 1, 1949 


KNOW I have missed an excellent dinner by being 

late, but I had to have dinner at least one night this 

week with the “boss” at home at the Blair House. 
| remember some—let’s see, I think it has been about six 
years ago, | was present at a meeting of this organization, 
when you were discussing post-war plans. That was in 
1943. You were worried about what was going to happen 
to the country after hostilities ceased. You were wonder- 
ing how many people were going to be put out of work, and 
you were wondering how many businesses were going to 
vo to the wall because they didn’t have any Government 
contracts. 

And it turned out that most of those worries were not 
necessary. We had to find that out by experience. 

| have been interested in planning all my life. I said all 
my lite—ever since I was old enough to understand what 
the word meant. You know we plan our day’s work. We 
plan the houses in which we are going to live—if we can 
afford to build one, and we can’t, these days. And then 
we plan our public buildings and our private buildings. 
We plan cities now—and towns. 

But, when we talk about planning the things we want 
to do economically we are charged with being Communists 
and fellow-travelers. 

| think that the difficulty is that instead of the word 
“planning” the people who find fault with us when we 
talk about planning for economic purposes are thinking 
about controlled economy, not planned economy. The dis- 
tinction is different, if you analyze it closely. 

And | think that we have started out on a program of 
trying to plan our economic future so we won't have the 
difficulties that we have had after other situations, such 
we have been through in the last ten years. 

We have an Economic Council now, and we have a 
legislative committee in the Congress known as the economic 


committee. And those people are trying to analyze the situ- 
ations with which we are faced, to see if we can meet those 
situations before they cause us difficulties. 

You remember after the Jackson Administration, from 
1828 to eight years later, they had: a tremendous panic in 
the Administration of Martin Van Buren, who followed 
Jackson. And after the war between the states 1873 came 
along; and then in 1893—for no good reason at all that 
anybody could ever understand—we had another one. 

Then in 1907 we had a bankers panic, which was one 
of the funniest ones we ever had in the history of the coun- 
try, and at that time I was working in a bank out in 
Kansas City. And they had the most difficult time in 1907 
that I ever heard of. And nobody understood the cause— 
the why or wherefore of it. 

And then, after World War I, in 1921, we had a very 
dificult situation. I was in that one, too. That was when 
the businessman got into politics—ran on a platform in 
my county, a busted merchant against a very able and dis- 
tinguished banker—and won the election. 

Then, in 1929, and 1930, 1931 and 1932, you all re- 
member the situation with which we were faced at that 
time. And some of the people in government and in busi- 
ness decided that maybe we might be able to head off a 
situation of that sort after this terrible war which we have 
just been through, and we have been endeavoring to the 
best of our ability to stave off the situation with which we 
were faced in 1921, and in 1931. And to some extent I 
think we are succeeding. 

And I am of the opinion that this organization can make 
a very great contribution to the efforts which are being put 
forth by the economic advisers to the President and by the 
Economic Committee of the Congress of the United States, 
and probably meet the situations before they really develop 
into disaster for the economy of this great nation. 
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It is absolutely essential that the economic structure of 
the United States of America remain absolutely sound and 
prosperous, for the simple reason that we are in a different 
position now than we have ever been in our history. We 
have to, due to events over most of which we had not much 
control. 

We have become the symbol of what governments should 
stand for—the welfare of the people. 

And we have become actually the international leaders 
in the welfare of the world as a whole. I tried to set that 
out as clearly as I could in the Inaugural Address, as to 
what our responsibilities are under the United Nations 
set-up, and in order to meet those responsibilities we must 
ourselves be in a position to meet them; and in order to be 
in a position to meet them we must be economically sound. 

And I think that the Employment Act, under which 
these measures have been taken and are being taken, is one 
of the most forward-looking pieces of legislation that we 
have had in the history of this great nation of ours. And | 
think that before any disaster with which we may be faced 
comes about we will be in a position to meet it. 

We have some of the ablest economists and some of the 
ablest and most practical men working on this situation. 
We are now faced with some Governmental planning, on 
which the former President of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover, has been working with great effort, and who | 
am sure is coming forward with a great program for the 
economic operation of the Government of the United States. 

I am sure that when that program is presented to the 
Congress we will have all sorts of cries and wails from 
people who are anxious to have certain special pets of their 
own left in the same position in which they are now. I 
have already had a stack of mail that high about this bureau 
and that bureau, this organization and that organization, 
which ought not to be disturbed. 

And I imagine that unless the people are fully informed 
as to what the efforts are we ought to put forth for that 
sort of planning we will have the usual result of nothing 
accomplished. 

I have sent a great many reorganization plans to the 
Congress of the United States while I had the power to 
do that, and I think only one of them was approved. The 
others were all disapproved because some pet organization 


had a lot of ability to put out propaganda to prevent the 
reorganization of the Government on an economic basis. 

Now, this organization can be of great assistance in get- 
ting an efficient set-up for the Government. There are an 
immense number of boards and bureaus that have the au- 
thority to report to the President of the United States. If 
| spent my time talking to every one of those organizations 
| wouldn't do anything else but talk to them, and prob- 
ably not get much more done than is done without talking 
to them. 

You know, they talk about the powers of the President 
of the United States. You know what those powers are 
principally? Trying to get people to do what they ought 
to do without being asked to do it! 

The President spends most of his time kissing people on 
the cheek in order to get them to do what they ought to do 
without getting kissed! First on one cheek and then on 
the other. 

And if we can get this efficient organization with which 
Mr. Hoover has been working into operation then maybe 
we can get it to operate without any persuasion on the 
part of the President, and he can do the job that he is em- 
ployed to do. He has had a raise in salary and he can work 
a little harder. | work only eighteen hours a day now. 
Maybe I can put in twenty. 

I can’t tell you how very much | appreciate the privilege 
of coming over here. I am very much interested in this or- 
ganization and what you are trying to accomplish. I have 
been interested in county and city planning, and I am in- 
terested now in world planning for the welfare of the whole 
world. 

And that is the job that is ahead of the United States of 
America, to meet the responsibilities which God gave us in 
1918 and which we did not assume. We have it now again 
given to us. We must assume it. We must carry it out. 

And we will continue just that, | am sure, because it is 
necessary that we do it or else go back to the ninth century. 
And we can’t afford to do that. I don’t want to see that 
happen. 

I want to thank you very much for asking me to come 
over here. I wish I could have been with you for the dinner, 
and I wish I could stay longer, but I have to go back and 
put in four more hours to make up my eighteen hours. 


The Preservation of Peace 


U. S. WILL NOT TOLERATE USE AS INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL MANEUVER 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 


Delivered at a press conference, Washington, D. C., February 2, 1949 


SUPPOSE except for the preservation of our nation 

and of our liberties, there is no matter more funda- 

mental to the American people than the preservation 
of peace. I say this because it is a matter not only funda- 
mental but sacred in America, and neither our people nor 
any of our representatives would play international poli- 
tics with a matter of this importance. 

The hopes of hundreds of millions of people throughout 
the world are pinned on the preservation of peace. No man 
of conscience would tamper with those hopes, or use the 
raising or lowering of them as a pawn in any maneuver. 

Now, with those observations, I wish to talk about these 
questions and answers quite candidly but quite realistically. 


Question Put To STALIN 

The first one of them, the first group, reads as follows: 

“Would the government of the U. S. S. R. be prepared 
to consider the issuance of a joint declaration with the 
government of the United States of America asserting that 
the respective governments have no intention of resorting 
to war against one another?” 

The answer is that “the Soviet government would be 
prepared to consider the issuance of such a declaration.” 

Now, I confess that I find this answer puzzling. Both 
the Soviet Union and the United States and all the other 
members of the United Nations are pledged by the most 
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solemn treaty commitments not to engage in war against 
one another. 

| should like to refresh your memory. 

Paragraphs three and four of Article II of the United 
Nations Charter provide: “All members shall settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security and justice are not 
end invered. 

“All members shall refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations.” 

U. S. Backs UNirep NATIONS 

‘The President of the United States in his inaugural ad- 
dress stated that it was the position of his administration 
and of the people of the United States to give unfaltering 
upport to the United Nations. He did not say that he was 
prepared to consider making that statement. He made it. 
So as IT say, this answer is a puzzling one. So far as com- 
mitment is concerned, so tar as the most solemnly pledged 
word is concerned. | had thought that we had long passed 
the point at which this answer seems to stick. 

Question No. 2: “Would the government of the 
U.S. S. R. be prepared to join with the government of 
the United States of America in measures designed to im- 
plement this pact of peace such as gradual disarmament?” 

The answer is: “Naturally the government of the 
U.S. S. R. would co-operate with the government of the 
United States of America in the carrying out of the meas- 
ures designed to implement this pact of peace and leading 
to gradual disarmament.” 

Now, “naturally” means “in the nature of things’; and 
the nature of things in the last three years since the end 
ot hostilities has not been such as to encourage the expecta- 
tion of the co-operation which is indicated in this answer. 


DISARMAMENT PLANS 


‘The members of the United Nations have considered, 
since the first dratt of the Charter, that the hope of dis 
irmament required not only the confidence and assurance 
which would come from peace settlements, which would 
be enduring because they would be just, but also from the 
carrying out of the whole system for the preservation of 
international peace which is contemplated in the United 
Nations Charter. Indeed, the very structure of the Charter 
is based upon these assumptions. 

The United States, so far from hanging back on any 
even technical application of this assumption, led the way 
by a demobilization after the last war which was not grad- 
ual but was precipitant. ‘This country disbanded the great- 
est assemblage of armed force which had ever been put 
together in the world before. Not only is this true, but this 
vovernment, together with all the other governments repre- 
sented upon the Security Council, with the unhappy ex- 
ception of the Soviet Union, did their best to implement 
those paragraphs and articles of the Charter which, first of 
all, were designed tor the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
and secondly, for the provision of an international armed 
force which would give authority to the United Nations. 


Vero FrustraAtres ErFrorts 
‘The use of the veto has frustrated the first effort. Ob- 
struction of the U.S. S. R. in the military committees has 
frustrated the second effort. 
The United States went still further. 
In the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Na- 
tions, it led the way in an attempt to put under interna- 








tional control the most destructive weapon and the most 
destructive force which man has yet devised. Here again 
these efforts of many nations were frustrated by Soviet 
action—so patently frustrated that the commission was 
forced to report to the General Assembly that it was un- 
able to carry out its task. In the debate which followed in 
the General Assembly, the Soviet delegation made it un- 
mistakably clear that it would not participate in any ar- 
rangements which would permit an effective international 
control of atomic energy. 

Now, I mention these points not to score in a debate, in 
which I have no interest, but to point out that in the nature 
of things, the other nations have not received and have little 
reason to expect the co-operation which is indicated in that 
answer. This is certainly true if the present may be re- 
yarded as the outcome of the past. 

PERSONAL CONFERENCE 

Now I should like to take up out of order the fourth ques- 
tion because it relates to the first two. The fourth ques- 
tion is: “Would your excellency be prepared to confer with 
President Truman at a mutually suitable place to discuss 
the possibility of concluding such a pact of peace?” 

The answer is: “I have already stated before that there 
is no objection to a meeting.” 

Now you will notice that the purpose of the meeting to 
do with the arrangements of which I have already spoken, 
that is, considering issuing a declaration regarding a matter 
which is already the subject of solemn treaty commitment. 
The White House spokesman reminded you, in answer to 
questions, of the fact that President Truman has on nu- 
merous occasions stated that he would be pleased to have 
Premier Stalin visit the United States and visit the Presi- 
dent in Washington. 

Now in this connection I am sure it is clear to you, and 
if it is not clear to you I should like to make it clear now, 
that the government of the United States would not discuss 
with any nation any matter which was of direct interest 
to other nations without the participation of the repre- 
sentatives of those other nations. 


MARSHALL STATEMENT 


This is not a new or startling doctrine. There have been 
many statements of it. I have here one made by General 
Marshall on May 12 of last year, when questioned about 
the confidential interview between Ambassador Smith and 
Foreign Minister Molotov. There are two or three sen- 
tences which bear on this point. Secretary Marshall said: 

“General Smith did not ask for any general discussion 
or negotiation. We have had a long and bitter experience 
with such efforts. This government had no intention of 
entering into bilateral negotiations with the Soviet govern- 
ment on matters relating to the interests of other govern- 
ments. The discussion of any proposals in regard to out- 
standing issues which the Soviet government might have in 
mind must as a matter of course be conducted in the body 
charged with responsibility for these questions.” 

Now, coming back to the discussion about this meeting, 
this morning we have still a further development. There 
has been a new question and answer. 

We gather from that exchange that Premier Stalin is 
unhappily prevented by the condition of his health from 
coming to Washington because he cannot travel either by 
sea or air. He thus seems to be effectively grounded. The 
implication of this answer perhaps is that the President of 
the United States for the fourth time should travel half 
way around the world to meet Premier Stalin, and on this 
occasion to do so for the purpose of talking with him on 
a matter so tenuous that it defies specific statement. 
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I think that concludes the comment on that question and 
answer. 
THIRD QUESTION 


Now the third question and answer, which I shall deal 
with last, is as follows: 

Question: “If the governments of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom and France agreed to post- 
pone establishment of a separate Western German state 
pending a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
consider the German problem as a whole, would the govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. be prepared to remove the restric- 
tions which Soviet authorities have imposed on communi- 
cations between Berlin and the western zones of Germany ?” 

Answer: “Provided the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France observe the conditions set forth in the 
third question, the Soviet government sees no obstacles to 
litting the transport restrictions, on the understanding, how- 
ever, that transport and trade restrictions introduced by the 
three powers should be lifted simultaneously.” 

Now this question and answer is the only one of the four 
which relates to an issue between the Soviet government and 
the Western powers. Therefore, it is the most interesting 
exchange of the four. I might review very briefly for you 
this situation out of which it comes. 

For more than six months now the protests of the three 
Western powers against the illegal blockade of Berlin have 
been the subject of the most earnest discussion. There were 
discussions in Moscow between the ambassadors and the 
Soviet authorities. The discussions were then transferred 
to the military governors in Berlin. Both groups of dis- 
cussions failed. The matter was then transferred to the 
Security Council in Paris. There the Security Council pro- 
posed a solution to this difficulty, a solution which got nine 
of the eleven votes on the Security Council but failed be- 
cause of the Soviet veto. This matter is still on the agenda 
of the Security Council. 

During all of this time the reasons which were given by 
the Soviet government were, first of all, that there were 
technical difficulties which interrupted transport. Then the 
reason was given that the blockade was necessary to protect 
the economy of the Soviet zone against the results of a 
monetary reform in the Western zone. 


Wuite Paper Gave ANSWER 


Now it is true that the question of the postponement of 
the Western German government did- arise in the Moscow 
discussions, but it is of even greater importance that, having 
arisen, it was abandoned by the Soviet Union as a condition 
to lifting the blockade, for the reasons which are so fully 
set forth in the United States White Paper on that subject. 


Last summer when these discussions were going on the 
Western German government had not been formed, Its 
formation was not imminent. In the months which have 
passed, it has still not been formed, and yet during all of 
this period the blockade has continued. The preparatory 
work for the formation of this Western German govern- 
ment has continued to go forward, and is going forward, as 
necessary work for the accomplishment of the responsibilities 
of the three Western powers. 

The three Western powers have stressed, repeated again 
and again to the Soviet Union, that their agreements in re- 
gard to Western Germany do not in any sense preclude 
agreement on Germany as a whole. In fact, they have pointed 
out that this work facilitates agreement upon Germany as a 
whole, and they have, as I have stated, stressed again and 
again that what they have in mind and what they are doing 
is purely provisional pending such agreement on Germany as 
a whole. During all of these months the three Western 
powers have tried patiently and persistently to solve the difh- 
culties which have been put forward by the Soviet govern- 
ment as the reasons for the blockade. 

As to the second point in this answer made by Premier 
Stalin—that he would expect that if Soviet restrictions were 
lifted the Western restrictions would be lifted—that point 
has been made clear from the start. The Western govern- 
ments have always stated that if the Soviet government 
permits normal communications with and within Berlin, their 
counter measures will, of course, be lifted. 


Many CHANNELS OPEN 


There are many ways in which a serious proposal by the 
Soviet government to restore normal interzonal communica- 
tions, and communications with and within Berlin, could be 
made. All channels are open for any suggestions to that end. 
The United States, together with the other Western occupy- 
ing powers, would, of course, consider carefully any proposal 
made to solve the Berlin problem consistent with their rights, 
their duties, their obligations as occupying powers. 

As I say, all of the normal channels are open. I hope you 
will not take it amiss if I point out that if I, on my part, 
were seeking to give assurance of seriousness of purpose, | 
would choose some other channel than the channel of a press 
interview. 

May I end this statement as I began it, by stating that the 
interest of the United States and of all the hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world in peace is so funda- 
mental that the matter of peace cannot be tampered with and 
cannot be used as an instrument in any international political 
maneuver. 

It will not be so used by the United States. 


Federal Government Reorganization 
Will Save Billions 


OPPOSITION OF THE VESTED INTERESTS WILL BE VERY STRONG 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Chairman, Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 








HAVE to beg your indulgence somewhat, because this 

particular job is reaching a climax, where we begin the 

early part of next week to transmit the dictum to Con- 
gress; so that I have had little opportunity for any adequate 
preparation to talk to you tonight. 

















Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, January 26, 1949 


Mr. Sloan did ask that I should say something about the 
work, what we hope for, and something about what we 
have done, and how we did it. 

Many of you are familiar with it, and I will not spend 
much time on it. But perhaps you realize that this is the 
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most formidable attempt that has been made to reorganize 
the Federal Gsovernment. Even the Congress came to a 
point of desperation where it gave the Commission far 
wider authority and more resources than ever were handed 


to a body of men before on such a question. So that not 
only has the Commission consisted of 12 men on an entirely 
bi-partisan basis, all of them men with experience in gov- 
ernment, but we have had the assistance of some 350 leading 
citizens whom we organized into task forces to undertake 
different inquiries into functions and departments, and many 
of them are present here tonight. It gives me an opportunity 
to express again my appreciation for the devoted work which 
they have given. It has been a devoted job on their part, 
because we have now been engaged in this inquiry for over 
18 months steadily. 

You perhaps appreciate that it is not entirely easy when 
you start in to investigate and try to disentangle a maze 
of some 1800 different administrative units which now exist 
in the Federal Government. In my time in the White House 
we had 300, and we felt greatly depressed when Congress 
refused us the authority to reorganize that group, where we 
had aspirations of decreasing the number by about 50. So 
that you will notice that the job is a little bigger. 

One of the things which I think all of our citizens ought 
to realize is not only the enormous extent of penetration of 
yovernment as it now stands in the daily life of all citizens 
but that in the build-up of the necessary or unnecessary 
services about 14 million of our people are today receiving 
six regular checks from the Federal Government. That is 
about one-half of the electorate, if you interpret them statis- 
tically. That number has increased from somewhere about 
two and a half million eighteen years ago. 

The problem is not one altogether of shuffling bureaus 
around, although that is of some importance, because the 
vovernment departments are not focused up to particular 
missions as they should be, and we have over-laps and con- 
flicts between departments and different agencies. Shuffling 
the bureaus around and getting them into some sort of order 
is likely to accompilsh two or three objectives. One of 
them is to eliminate over-laps. But perhaps more important 
is to get a concentration of policies in relation to the citizen. 

It has ramifications in a thousand ways, and I could talk 
to you at great length about it. One or two points I think 
are well to understand. The President of the United States 
is the executive of the United States under the Constitution. 
During the whole of the last 160 years there has grown up a 
mass of red tape surrounding the administrative agencies of 
the government until the President is no longer in command. 
There are some 40 or 50 bureaus, administrative bureaus 
who have independent authority given to them by the Con- 
gress, and those authorities are like the threads that tied 
down Gulliver. 

One single bureau that I looked into the other day, the 
statutory authorization alone covers over 800 pages of fine 
type in the published lexicon of law. 

We not only have this sudden and tremendous growth of 
agencies, uncoordinated and unrelated, but we have this 
ramification of specific statutory law running through great 
numbers of these bureaus and we still are living under some 
of the organizations set up by Hamilton. Our accounts in 
the government are practically the same as when Alexander 
Hamilton had to deal with 1200 employees instead of 
2,100,000. The result of a lack of modernization of account- 








ing and budgeting and personnel and a thousand housekeep- 
ing problems are probably more important in their waste and 
in their contribution to inefficiency than the conflicts between 
rival jurisdictions and rival bureaus, and so forth. 

So that the problem is not entirely one of sudden expan- 
sion. It is also a problem of intricate survivals of ancient 
practices where they have become imbedded in the life of 
the government in a fashion that is going to be difficult, 
indeed, to eradicate. 

The problem is not new. Every President since President 
Taft has asked for authority from Congress to take the 
initiative in reorganizing the government. Every single 
President in rotation has set up commissions of inquiry into 
the problem. Never before, however, has the Congress itself 
initiated such a proceeding and given it the resources with 
which to really do a job. 

We begin next week to file with the Congress our reports 
on some 20 different phases of the government covering 
departments and functions and practices and making rec- 
ommendations, and whether or not they will be adopted by 
the Congress is going to depend entirely on the citizens of 
the United States. 

To indicate to you what I mean I will read to you a little 
segment of a message which | sent to Congress some 17 
years ago on this very point. I stated: ‘“We may frankly 
admit the practical difficulties of this reorganization.”” Mind 
you we were trying to do it then. “Not only do different 
fragments of the government fear reorganization, but many 
associations and agencies throughout the country will be 
alarmed that the particular function to which they are 
devoted may be in some fashion curtailed. The vested habits, 
the vested interests ramify out from every single unit of 
government organization. The proposals to Congress of 
detailed plans for the reorganization of these many bureaus 
and independent agencies have always proved, in the past, 
to be a signal for the opposition from all quarters to rise 
up, which has destroyed the possibility of constructive action.” 

You may expect to see that phenomena develop within the 
next ten days. 

Now, when you hear cries of anguish I would suggest 
that you bear in mind to our credit that here are twelve 
devoted citizens who have given 18 months to this inquiry 
or inquest, whatever you want to call it, and they have been 
supported by these 300-odd eminent citizens; that we have 
not taken decisions without great weight of thought and 
great consultation with many others. So that you should not 
dismiss quickly what we propose on the suggestion of some- 
body who might feel that he is being hurt, because if nobody 
is hurt you can take it that this not a reorganization of the 
Federal Government. 

I might repeat to you just a little story, in closing, that 
perhaps you know. But there was a gentleman who sent a 
little book about pelicans to a little girl and received back a 
nice letter of thanks, in which she said that: this is indeed a 
very interesting thing. It contains more about pelicans than | 
really need to know. 

Tnat’s the feelng of this Commission at the present 
moment. For you taxpayers to carry forward this work to 
ultimate fruition means billions. It is not millions, it is 
billions. This nation cannot exert its full strength either in 
peace or war unless this government can function effectively. 
I, therefore, on behalf of my colleagues, pray for your 
support. 








Brien McMahon 





Atomic Energy Publicity 


PARADOXES WHICH SECRECY CREATES 


By BRIEN McMAHON, United States Senator from Connecticut 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, January 31, 1949 


CAN think of no better place than before this thought- 

ful audience to discuss a problem which has weighed 

heavily on my mind for many months. This problem, 
| believe, may well cause the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy more anxious concern than any 
other. I cannot suggest an answer to the problem, for I 
have not yet arrived at a conclusion myself. I only know 
that the issue is tremendously important both from the view- 
point of democratic government and from the viewpoint of 
national defense. 

I refer to the question of whether or not the American 
people and the world should be told how many atomic 
bombs and atomic weapons we possess and how fast we are 
producing them. 

Make no mistake. I am not talking about the design of 
an atomic bomb or the way it is made or how it works. No 
patriotic American would so much as dream of permitting 
that information to be made public. 

By the same token, no patriotic American would so much 
as dream of permitting the exact design of a B-36 very 
heavy bomber to be made public. But the number of B-36's 
we are building today has, in fact, been disclosed in the 
newspapers. 

Those of you who are familiar with my record as a 
Senator know that I believe we live in an era of danger— 
an era in which national safety yields precedence to no other 
consideration. The act which I had the honor of sponsor- 
ing for the domestic control of atomic energy subjects our 
entire policy in this field “to the paramount objective of 
securing the common defense and security.” 

Perhaps our military needs absolutely dictate that atomic 
production figures be kept secret. 

But if such is the case—as it may be—we are taking a 
calculated risk. We are risking the tested, traditional prin- 
ciples of free and constitutional government. In my opinion, 
we must be sure that the risk really is calculated, that we 
take the risk with our eyes open. 

The Constitution of the United States vests in Congress 
the power to provide for the common defense, to raise and 
support armies, to provide and maintain a navy, and to 
make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces. In other words, it is the solemn duty and 
responsibility of the people’s congressional representatives 
to arrange for our military security. 

But in the case of atomic energy, Congress has purchased 
a defense package sight unseen. Congress has only a most 
general idea of what the atomic package contains. 

This package may be equivalent to a huge army or a 
huge navy; or it may be equivalent only to a small army or 
a small navy. Congress, whose constitutional business it is 
to raise armies and navies, does not know which. So far 
as atomic energy is concerned, Congress simply lacks suff- 
cient knowledge upon which to discharge its own constitu- 
tional duties. 

Do we possess 5 bombs, or 50 bombs, or 500 bombs? 
Are we strong or weak in the field of atomic weapons? 
Only the Atomic Energy Commissioners, high-ranking mili- 
tarv men, and a few others know the correct answer to 





these vital questions. Though I have been a member of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy since its 
inception, and though I have just been elected its chairman, 
I do not myself know how many bombs we possess or how 
rapidly we are making new ones. 

The American people, who elect and ultimately control 
Congress, have entered the atomic energy business. They 
have invested more than three thousand million dollars on 
atomic weapons. What returns are the American people 
receiving from this huge defense investment? What have 
the gigantic plants at Hanford and Oak Ridge accom- 
plished? The American people do not know, and the Con- 
gress does not know. 

Here is an extraordinary state of affairs. 

Of course, | hardly need say that the split atom is itself 
extraordinary—so extraordinary as perhaps to justify the 
iron veil of secrecy which covers production figures. But 
let me mention several more of the paradoxes which this 
secrecy creates in our democratic society. 

The 1949 defense budget calls for the expenditure of 
$15,600,000,000 on the armed forces. It may be that even 
this staggering sum is too small. I favor spending whatever 
amount is necessary to bring reasonable security. 

But regardless of the sum decided upon, can we accept 
it on blind faith? How can Congress and the American 
people judge American defense needs unless they know the 
size of our atomic stock pile? Perhaps, if that stock pile is 
large, we do not need to spend as much as we had supposed. 
On the other hand, if that stock pile is small, we may need 
to spend more than we had supposed. 

Today we are like a general who must train his troops 
without knowing how many rounds of ammunition they 
will be issued. 

When we debate the necessity of a 65,000-ton aircraft 
carrier or a 70-group air force, or universal military train- 
ing, I fear that we quite literally do not know what we are 
talking about. We do not know how many atomic weapons 
we possess, and therefore, I fear that we lack perspective 
to pass upon any major defense issue. 

Consider, too, the question of taxes. It may be that we 
must raise additional taxes in order to provide the funds 
needed for our Army, Navy, and Air Force. But this step 
might not impress us as necessary if we knew for a fact 
that we are strong in atomic weapons. Do we dare either 
raise taxes or leave them where they stand—without know]- 
edge of the atomic production figures upon which these de- 
cisions may hinge? 

The problem of reconciling democratic government with 
the secrecy which covers bomb production comes to a head 
in the joint committee of which I am chairman. The law 
of the land requires this committee to make continuing 
studies of the activities of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and of problems relating to the development, use, and con- 
trol of atomic energy. The law of the land further states 
that the Atomic Energy Commission “shall keep the joint 
committee fully and currently informed with respect to the 
Commission’s activities.” 

We all know that the Commission devotes itself, in large 
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measure, to making weapons. If weapons is the heart of its 
activity, how can the Senators and Representatives on my 
ommittee decide whether the Commission is doing a good 
iob—unless they know how many weapons have actually 
been produced? How can my committee serve as the eyes 
and ears of Congress and the American people, as the law 
intends, so long as atomic production data are kept hidden? 

low can the public decide whether I am doing a good 
job in helping to keep tabs on the Commission—unless they 
know the number of atomic weapons being manufactured ? 
How can the Commissioners themselves, able and patriotic 
as I believe them to be, reach sound decisions without the 
benefit of advice, comment, and criticism from the public? 
And how can the public praise or condemn without know- 
ing the key production facts on which to base a judgment ? 

Consider still another aspect of the existing secrecy. We 
have gone before the United Nations and earnestly proposed 
an effective plan for the international control of atomic 
energy. Our diplomats ask that every country yield sufh- 
cient sovereignty so that one and all may be safe from the 
awful threat of surprise atomic attack. We hold that the 
alternative to atomic peace may be annihilation. 

But how can we expect mankind to believe us unless all 
the world knows that atomic weapons are capable of being 
produced in quantity? Perhaps the world thinks that we 
only possess a handful of bombs. Perhaps the world thinks 
that if we only possess a few bombs, no other country could 
make more than a few bombs. Perhaps the world concludes 
that the peril may not be so great after all. 

Are we not obligated to tell mankind just what this 
elemental force means—in terms of production facts and 
figures? 

Then, too, you and I are naturally curious to know 
whether we and our children live in mortal danger from 
atomic weapons. If, with our tremendous project, we only 
produce the merest trickle of bombs, we might reasonably 
hope and expect that no other country could produce a 
yreater number. But if our output is large, then we must 
fear that the output of other countries may also become 
large some day. How can we begin to estimate the potential 
capacity of foreign powers unless we know our own Ca- 
pacity ? 

It is interesting to note that concealment of atomic pro- 
duction rates is secrecy of a scope which has never been 
attempted before during peacetime in the United States. 

The most valuable type of secret is the fact that a weapon 
exists at all. If a potential enemy does not even suspect 
that a certain weapon has come into being, he may never 
try to make a like weapon himself. But we have already 
lost this kind of secret as regards the atomic bomb. The 
entire world knows that the bomb does exist. 

A less valuable class of secret is the specifications and the 
exact design of a weapon. Of course, as regards the speci- 
fications and exact design of the atomic bomb, I need not 
repeat that we must unquestionably preserve the most com- 
plete and absolute secrecy. 

But the number of bombs we possess is not even distantly 
connected with the accepted and time-honored secret cate- 
vories. Concealment of production figures extends secrecy 
over a vast and unprecedented area, 

Jim Parker's industrial advisory committee was asked to 
write a report en business and the atom. His committee 
faced the problem of disclosure as it affects a democratic 
economic system. After a year of hard thinking the indus- 
trial advisory committee came out with the conclusion that 
more information should be revealed. 

1 am raising the problem of disclosure as it affects a 





democratic political system. I have not vet formed an 
opinion, as I say, whether this problem. should be answered 
in the same way as Jim Parker's group answered a some- 
what similar problem. 

But if the Industrial Advisory Committee felt that busi- 
nessmen have been denied the knowledge necessary to en- 
courage their entry into the atomic-energy field, consider 
how the poor Congressmen feel. How can Congressmen 
who lack essential information make wise decisions regard- 
ing defense and taxes and foreign policy? 

But so far, I have only tried to present a few thoughts 
on one side of the case. Do not think for a moment that 
the opposite side of the case is weak. 

If bomb production data were made public, for instance, 
other nations would gain a clearer idea of the money, men, 
and resources which they must pour into their own atomic 
projects in order to rival our American progress. 

If the world knew how many bombs we possess, the 
world would also gain valuable insight into our over-all 
military strength, our potentialities, and capabilities. Like- 
wise, if the catastrophe of another war should ever over- 
take us, the enemy would know about how much atomic 
punishment to anticipate from us. A known quantity, no 
matter how terrible, would be psychologically and mili- 
tarily easier for the enemy to face than an unknown quantity. 

It could be argued that until and unless a bomb stock 
pile of such prodigious proportions is achieved as to be 
capable of destroying every resource of any possible op- 
ponent, no divulgement should be made. Persons holding 
this view might claim that divulgement of any lesser num- 
ber would encourage a state bent on aggression. 

But there is an opposing possibility to be considered. 
Perhaps our rivals underestimate the destructive power of 
the atomic weapons we possess. Perhaps they will miscal- 
culate and precipitate a disastrous war believing us to be 
weak in the atomic-energy field, when actually we are strong. 
Perhaps if we disclosed the facts, we would prevent a dis- 
astrous war started because of the aggressor’s mistaken esti- 
mate as to our atomic status. 

I might add that we publicly debated the wisdom of a 
70-group air force—data of great value to foreign powers. 
The world knows that we possess around 20 aircraft car- 
riers ready for active service and that about 1,400,000 
Americans serve in our armed forces. The world knows 
that we plan building a new 65,000-ton carrier and that 
we expect to own about 90 B-36's by the end of 1950. All 
this information has great value to foreign powers, 

But neither the world nor the American people knows 
how many atomic weapons we possess. 

Of course, you may say, “The Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy should be informed of production 
data, but the information should not be circulated outside 
this committee.” If you made such an argument, I might 
reply as follows: 

True, the joint committee is indisputably entitled to 
know bomb figures under the law. But how would it ma- 
terially help the committee members to have the informa- 
tion unless they could use it in reporting to Congress as a 
whole and to the people? 

If the information means that we need smaller armed 
forces or bigger armed forces; if the information means that 
we can afford to leave taxes as they are or that we must 
raise taxes; if the information means any of these things, 
could Congress as a whole and could the American people 
rely solely on the judgment of the few committee members 
entrusted with production figures? 

Take the two distinguished Senators from your own State 
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of Michigan as an example. Senator Vandenberg is a mem- 
ber of the joint committee; Senator Ferguson is not a mem- 
ber. Do you think that Senator Ferguson would be justified 
in voting to raise or lower taxes, to increase or decrease 
the size of our armed forces, or to censure or praise the 
Atomic Energy Commission—do you think that Senator 
Ferguson would be justified in doing these things purely 
on the say-so of Senator Vandenberg who is a member of 
the joint committee? Would not Senator Ferguson be ob- 
ligated to arrive at an independent judgment of his own? 
If so. how could he arrive at such a judgment unless he also 
knew atomic production data? 

Furthermore, if we assume that this information must be 
kept a supreme secret, should even the 18 members of the 
joint committee ask to be told? I am proud to say that, to 
date, there never has been a security leak from the commit- 
tee. But obviously the chance that production figures would 
become publicly known increases with each additional in- 
dividual who is given the facts. 

This much we do know—the question propounded here 
goes to the very heart of our democratic system of govern- 
ment. It goes to the very heart of national defense and to 
the future security and existence of the United States. 





There is a natural inclination in all of us, in Congress 
as well as out, to shy away from the implications of this 
problem. No individual willingly assumes the responsibility 
which it entails. But no matter how awesome the responsi- 
bility, we are not justified in evading it. 

The experience of a century and a half has demonstrated 
that our system of free government functions best when the 
maximum degree of information is made available to our 
people. In fact, free and candid discussion of vexing prob- 
lems is the bedrock of democracy and it may be our surest 
sateguard for peace. 

At least, we know that the question will never be solved 
by ignoring it. If a policy of drift and evasion brings the 
world to the brink of ultimate disaster, we should con- 
demn such a policy as reckless folly and the American peo- 
ple may rightly hold responsible its representatives in Con- 
gress for neglect of a fundamental duty. 

I can only end this discussion at the place it began—by 
saying that I have not yet arrived at a conclusion in my 
own mind. In the final analysis, the American Congress 
and the American people will settle the issue. May they 
decide wisely and well. They could hardly face a more 
momentous decision. 


The Mindszenty Trial 


JUSTICE DOES NOT BEGIN WITH PREJUDICES 


By POPE 


PIUS 


XII 


Delivered to the College of Cardinals, Vatican City, February 14, 1949 


ENERABLE Brethern: We have convoked this ex- 
traordinary consistory today in order to unfold to 
you our soul, which is crushed with most bitter grief. 
You will readily understand the reason of this sorrow—it 
concerns a most serious outrage which inflicts a deep wound 
not only on your distinguished college and on the church, 
but also on every upholder of the dignity and liberty of man. 

As soon as ever we knew that oir beloved son, Joseph 
Mindszenty, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom, was cast into prison in bold defiance 
of the reverence due to religion, we sent a loving message 
to the Hungarian hierarchy in which we publicly and 
solemnly protested, as our duty demanded, against the injury 
done to the church. 

At present, when things have come to such a pass that this 
most worthy prelate has been reduced to supreme indignity 
and condemned like a criminal to life imprisonment, we 
cannot but repeat this solemn protest in your presence. We 
are prompted to do this primarily on behalf of the sacred 
rights of religion, which this valiant prelate tirelessly pro- 
pounded and defended so strenuously and courageously. Be- 
sides. the unanimous consent of free peoples, expressed in 
speeches and writings even by leaders of nations and by those 
who do not belong to the Catholic Church, has been given 
the fullest light of publicity. 

But as you are aware, the full light of publicity did not 
snine over the trial of this prelate, who deserved so well of 
all in defending the religion of his ancestors and in the 
restoration of Christian morals. In fact, from the beginning 
the news that arrived caused alarm. People outside Hun- 
garv who asked permission to go to be present at the trial 
were refused permission if they seemed likely to judge im- 
nartially or give a sincere report; this led them to believe, 
and all upright and honest men as well, that those who 





were conducting the trial in Budapest seemed to be afraid 
to allow all to see what was taking place. 

Justice which is worthy of the name does not begin with 
prejudices and is not based on a decision previously taken, 
but it gladly admits of free discussion and gives everyone 
due facility for thinking, believing and speaking. 

But although the facts have not been reliably made 
known, or reported clearly and completely, we cannot omit 
mentioning the judgment which all civilized people have 
passed on this trial. Referring particularly to the speed with 
which it was conducted, thus suggesting ready reason for 
suspicion; to the accusations captiously and deceitfully con- 
trived, and to the physical condition of the Cardinal, which 
is indeed inexplicable except as a result of secret influences 
which may not be publicly revealed; to prove this there is 
the fact that a man endowed with the full vigor of a force- 
ful nature suddenly appears so weak and mentally unbal- 
anced that he conducted himself as though he were making 
charges not against himself, but against those who accused 
and condemned him. 

In all this matter one things alone stands out clearly, the 
principal object of tne trial was to disrupt the Catholic 
Church in Hungary and precisely for the purpose set forth 
in sacred Scripture: “I shall strike the shepherd and the 
sheep of the flock shall be dispersed.” (Matthew 
XXVI:31.) 

While with sorrow in our heart we deplore this very 
sad event, and entrust it in a sense to public opinion and 
the tribunal of history for final judgment, we are doing 
what the outraged rights of the church and the dignity of 
the human person clearly demand. 

We deem it especially our duty to brand as completely 
false the assertion made in the course of the trial that the 
whole question at issue was that this Apostolic See, in fur- 
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therance of a plan for political domination of the nations, 
vave instructions to oppose the republic of Hungary and its 
rulers; thus all responsibility would fall on the same Apos- 
tolic See. 

Everybody knows that the Catholic church does not act 
through worldly motives and that she accepts any and every 
form of civil government, provided it be not inconsistent 
with divine and human rights. But when it does contradict 
these rights, the bishops and the faithful themselves are 
hound by their own conscience to resist the unjust laws. 

In the midst of this grievous anguish, however, venerable 
brethren, the “Father of Mercies” (cf. II Cor. 1:3) has 
not left us witheut consolations from above, which have 
served to mitigate our sorrow. It is consoling above all to 
witness the tenacious faith of the Catholics of Hungary, 
who are doing all they can, though faced with serious 
obstacles and difficulties, to defend their age-old religion and 
to keep alive and fresh the glorious tradition of their 
ancestors, 

Solace comes to us from the unflinching confidence we 
cherish in our paternal heart, that the Hungarian episcopate, 
acting always in complete harmony of principle and _prac- 
tice, will labor with every resource at their command to 
strengthen the unity of the faithful and to buoy them up 
with that hope which can be neither extinguished nor 
dimmed by the sad or unjust happenings of this life, because 
it has its source in heaven and is fed by Grace Divine. 

Krom you, venerable brethren, similar heavenly solace has 
come to us. For we have seen you gathered close about us 
in this crisis to share our sorrow and unite your prayers to 
ours. We have been heartened likewise by the other car- 
dinals, archbishops and bishops of the whole Catholic world, 
who along with their clergy and people have expressed by 
fervid letters and telegrams their reprobation of the outrage 
offered to the church, and promised us their public and 
private prayers. 

We earnestly desire that these prayers should continue to 
rise before the throne of God. For as often as the church is 
tossed by such tempests as cannot be quelled by human 
imeans one must appeal with confidence to the Divine Re- 





deemer, who alone can calm the swelling waters and restore 
them to peace and tranquility. Through the most powerful 
intercession of the Virgin Mother of God, let us all pray 
God fervently that those who suffer persecution, imprison- 
ment and hardship may be consoled with the necessary help 
of the Divine Grace and fortified with the strength of 
Christian virtue; that those who rashly dare to trample 
upon the liberty of the church and the rights of human 
conscience may at length understand that no civil society 
can endure when religion has been suppressed and God, as 
it were, driven into exile. 

It is only the sacred principles of religion that can moder- 
ate within the limits of reason the duties and rights of 
citizens, can consolidate the foundations of the state and 
make men’s lives conform to the salutary norms of morality, 
restoring them to order and virtue. 

The words of the greatest Roman orator, “High priests, 
you defend the city more securely by religion than by its 
surrounding walls” (De Nat. Deor. III, 40), when ap- 
plied to Christian precepts and faith is infinitely more true 
and certain. Let all those into whose hands public govern- 
ment has been entrusted recognize this truth; and let due 
liberty be everywhere restored to the church that untram- 
meled she may be able to enlighten the minds of men with 
her salutary doctrine, rightly instruct youth and lead them 
to virtue, restore to families their sacred character and per- 
meate with her influence the whole life of men. 

Civil society has nothing at all to fear from this activity, 
but rather will reap the greatest advantages. It is then, 
venerable brethren, that social questions will be solved with 
justice and equity; the conditions of the poor will be 
ameliorated, as is but just, and they will be restored to a 
state befitting the dignity of man; finally, discord will be 
appeased, fraternal charity will bring peace to men’s minds 
and better days, as we fondly hope and humt'y pray, will 
happily ensue for all peoples and races. 

These are the words we wished to speak in this illustrious 
assembly to you who are so closely associated with us in the 
government of the universal church and assist us with your 
zeal, your prudence and your wisdom. 


The End of a Myth About Education and 
Democracy 


EDUCATION CAN BE A WEAPON OF DICTATORSHIP 
By GEORGE 8S. COUNTS, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at a meeting of the American Political Science Association, Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1948 


PWS HE term democracy seems to mean many things these 


days. To the National Association of Manufacturers 

it apparently means the American Individual Enter- 
prise System, while to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions it means an extension of collective forms of economy. To 
some it means the laissez faire state with government limited 
largely to the discharge of police and military functions, 
while to others it means the social service state with the 
government intervening in the economy for the purpose of 
rendering many services to the people. 

Hitler in his day occasionally proclaimed that the Nazi 
order was far more democratic than the social systems pre- 
vailing in the pluto-democracies of the West. And Stalin, 
repeating the words of Lenin, delights in proclaiming that 
the Soviet system is a “thousand times more democratic” than 





the most democratic bourgeois state, while declaring at the 
same time that the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks 
is the “guiding and directing force of Soviet society,” playing 
the “leading role in all branches of life of the Soviet land” 
and “watching over every Soviet citizen.” In his great 
speech in Poland in September, 1947, at a “conference of 
representatives of certain Communist Parties,” Andrei 
Zhdanov hailed the “new people’s democracies” of Eastern 
Europe and stated that they had “achieved in the shortest 
time progressive reforms of which bourgeois democracy had 
been incapable.” Each of these states is of course in the tight 
grip of the central organs of the national Communist Party 
which in its turn is under the close direction of the central 
organs of the All-Union Communist Party in Moscow. 

In my opinion neither the National Association of Manu- 
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facturers nor the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
correct in identifying democracy with any particular form 
of economy or state, except in so far as the proposed economic 
or political form can be demonstrated to serve democratic 
values at a given place and time in history. In our country 
today I believe that those values will be best guarded and 
strengthened through the social service state. 

As to the dictatorships, whatever their professed goals 
and whether labelled “left” or “right,” black or white, red, 
green, blue, or yellow, they are all, in my opinion, despotisms. 
I agree with the view of Premier Attlee of Great Britain 
that no society can be regarded as a democracy if it is ruled 
by a small minority that tolerates no organized opposition. 
Whether benevolent or malevolent in its avowed purposes 
such a form of rule is despotism. 


II 


Probably the most distinctive feature of a democracy is 
the value which it places on the individual human being, 
regardless of race, creed, family, or other social category. 
In the measure that individuals are treated unequally and 
arbitrarily with respect to educational advantage, economic 
opportunity, administration of justice, enjoyment of rights 
and responsibilities, or access to social rewards and honors 
the society involved violates this basic principle. 

It is at this level of the argument that men divide on the 
question of means. Some hold that these ends can only be 
achieved by dictatorship. This is the position taken by con- 
temporary totalitarian systems. Whenever the Central Com- 
mittee of the All-Union Communist Party conducts a savage 
assault on individuals or a whole class or even an entire 
national group, it always does so in the name of an abstrac- 
tion called the “people,” even as Bakunin preached individual 
assassination, mass terror, and “pandestruction” in the in- 
terests of the people. The other view holds that gains made 
by dictatorship are false and illusory and that in the long 
run the desired ends can only be achieved by placing power 
of choice in one way or another in the hands of the people. 
This means setting a high value on what may be called 
political liberty. The position was stated vigorously by Bron- 
islaw Malinowski in his last book, Freedom and Civilization, 
published shortly after his death. “Although political free- 
dom,” he wrote, “is not the only type of freedom in culture, 
yet its absence destroys all other liberties.” This is my view 
and, I think, the view of the protagonists of democracy in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The assumption here is that ordinary men and women can 
and should rule themselves, or at least participate directly 
or indirectly in the shaping of the laws under which they 
are to live and in the selection of those through whom polit- 
ical power is to be exercised. Not a few in the eighteenth 
century assumed that men at least, if not women, were 
naturally good and that they, if freed from the oppressions 
of privileged orders, would speedily perfect themselves and 
their institutions. These were extremely bold assumptions. 
And in some respects they seem bolder today than they did 
in these days of long ago, before the advance of science and 
technology had so heightened the dynamics, extended the 
boundaries, and complicated the structure and operations of 
human society. 

The assumption regarding popular rule rested on the 
further assumption that the ordinary citizen is the best 
guardian of his own interests and the general welfare, pro- 
vided he possesses the requisite knowledge. And it was as- 
sumed again that he not only desired such knowledge but 
also that he could and would acquire it, if he had the op- 
portunity. The position was developed with considerable 
originality by a Massachusetts farmer and inn-keeper toward 





the end of the eighteenth century, William Manning by 
name, who described himself in these words: “I am not a 
Man of Larning my selfe for I neaver had the advantage of 
six months schooling in my life. 1 am no travelor for | 
neaver was 50 Miles from whare I was born in no direction, 
& I am no grate reader of antiant history for I always 
followed hard labour for a living.” Struggling with the 
problem of maintaining the blessings of liberty through sub- 
sequent generations, he finally delivered a manuscript under 
the title, The Key of Libberty. After examining the society 
of his time with utter realism, he concluded that the key of 
liberty is knowledge and that the acquisition of the “know- 
ledge nesecary for a freeman’”’ is possible. And here un- 
doubtedly he was speaking for the friends of democracy of 
his generation. 

Out of this faith in knowledge and the assumption of 
man’s natural goodness came a great faith in formal educa- 
tion that persists down to the present moment. And it was 
further generally assumed that education is a process which 
goes on in schools according to its own laws and is always 
good for the people. A correlative of this assumption was 
the dogma that despots fear schools because they wish to 
“keep their people in ignorance.” A basic element in this 
general faith in education was a special faith in literacy as a 
liberating factor. And here again was something that despots 
regarded with a deadly fear. For if knowledge is the key of 
liberty, then certainly literacy is the key of knowledge. The 
fact that the Kingdom of Prussia was the first great Euro- 
pean state to provide a well-organized and efficient system 
of universal education for the masses was generally dis- 
missed as the “exception that proves the rule,” or as a 
measure undertaken unwittingly and destined speedily to 
destroy the foundations of the rule of the House of Hohen- 
zollern. 

This simple view of the relationship between formal edu- 
cation and democratic rule of course was not universally 
shared. In 1796 the American Philosophical Society offered 
a prize of one-hundred dollars for the best essay outlining a 
“System of liberal education and literary instruction, adapted 
to the genius of the Government of the United States.”’ 
Several of the forthcoming essays recognized clearly that a 
republic requires a special kind of education. George Combe, 
an eminent Scotch scholar and traveller who came to the 
United States in 1838 and remained a year and a half, was 
alarmed by the failure even of American educational leaders 
to realize the special nature of education in a democracy. 
“I have seen men of sense and understanding,” he wrote, 
“who regard my views as obviously Utopian and absurd, 
when I ventured to express the opinion that both the quantity 
and quality of instruction communicated in the common 
schools of the United States, and even in Boston, is fitted 
much more for a government like that of Austria, than for 
that of the United States.” 


Ill 


In the twentieth century this faith in formal education 
was probably given its most famous expression by H. G. 
Wells. Toward the close of his Outline of History, pub- 
lished in 1920, he declared that “human history becomes more 
and more a race between education and catastrophe.” We 
know now that the catastrophe overtook us within twenty 
years; and we know too that those twenty years witnessed the 
greatest expansion of schools of all kinds and other educa- 
tional agencies in the whole history of mankind. In our own 
country the secondary school enrollment increased from 
2,500,000 in 1920 to 6,950,000 in 1940 and the enrollment 
in higher schools of all kinds from 750,000 to 1,800,000. In 


Russia, according to Soviet statistics, the number of pupils 
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and students of all ages attending schools and classes of all 
kinds and grades advanced from 8,137,000 in 1914 to 47,- 
700,000 in 1939. In many other countries of the world educa- 
tional institutions—school and non-school—grew with great 
rapidity. When the catastrophe hit the human race at the 
end of the thirties, the Japanese claimed a literacy rate of 
99.6, the Germans were probably the most literate of the 
yreat powers. and the Soviets boasted that they had “liqui- 
dated” illiteracy. 

Without going into a critical examination of some of these 
claims, we must concede that the simple quantitive expansion 
of formal education, impressive though it was, failed to avert 
the catastrophe. ‘This, however, does not mean at all that 
formal education is without power. As a matter of fact, the 
veneration just ending has demonstrated in my opinion that 
it has tremendous power. But this power is by no means 
necessarily beneficient. It can help bring catastrophe, as it 
undoubtedly did during the years between the wars. Such 
was the tendency of education in all the totalitarian states. 
Our own high schools and colleges, though well-intentioned, 
did little positively in the race which Wells saw developing. 

We know now that the traditional notion about the relation 
hetween democracy and formal education is a myth. The 
contemporary despotisms, if we make allowance for the re- 
sources available, have proved themselves to be quite as gen- 
erous in their support of education as the free societies. In 
fact | am of the opinion that the dictatorships gave far more 
thought to education than the democratic states. 


The Soviet view of this question was formulated by Lenin 
in these words: “In the field of public education the Com- 
munist Party sets itself the goal of concluding the task 
begun by the October Revolution of 1917 of converting the 
school from a weapon of the class domination of the bour- 
geoisie into a weapon for the destruction of this domination, 
as well as for the complete destruction of the division of 
society into classes. The school must become a weapon of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Stalin, as is his habit, 
put the matter even more bluntly in a conversation with 
H. G. Wells. “Education,” he said, “is a weapon whose 
effect depends on who helds it in his hands and at whom it 
is aimed.” ‘The school or even the theatre is always fighting 
on the educational or ideological “front.” 

These two statements constitute the foundation of Soviet 
educational philosophy. “They are quoted again and again 
by every writer in the field of pedagogy, and by evervone else 
who presumes to talk about education. The all-powerful 
Central Committee of the Party is guided by the dogma that 
education always has been, always is. and always will be a 
weapon of politics. The idea of freedom in education is 
either nonsense or “bourgeois hypocrisy,” always the latter, 
to Lenin. The Central Committee therefore holds 
the eritive educational system under close surveillance. It 
issues resolutions not only on matters of general philosophy 
and purpose, but also on details of school management. It 
has abolished pedology, liquidated the “project method,” re- 
stored the traditional recitation, and even fixed the number 
and length of recess periods by formal resolution. Stalin 
himself has worked over outlines for history textbooks to be 
used in the primary and secondary schools. During the past 
two and one-half years the Central Committee has issued a 
series of “ideological resolutions” which have eliminated old 
and introduced new emphases throughout the entire cultural 
appar itus or educational system—literature, drama, the 
cinema, music, science, humor, the book press, the daily press, 
the periodical press, and the entire system of schools. These 
resolutions not only reject “art for art’s sake’ and “‘science 
for science’s sake,” but also “laughter for laughter’s sake.” 


accord! 





They are closely coordinated with both domestic and foreign 
policy. 

The contemporary totalitarian states have taken a leaf 
from the book of eighteenth and nineteenth century democ- 
racy. They have not the slightest fear of “education for all 
the people,” an old liberal slogan. In fact they seem to be 
more interested in reaching all the people than the democ- 
racies. They have demonstrated that educational institutions 
can be forged into a mighty instrument or weapon to serve 
the purposes of despotic rule. Likewise they exhibit not the 
slightest fear of literacy. They know that literacy is a 
liberating factor in society only where the press is free or at 
least partly free—newspapers, journals, books, bookshops, 
and libraries. Where the press is under strict and efficient 
control, literacy can become a weapon for the support of a 
universal tyranny. This constitutes one of the remarkable 
achievements of twentieth century despotism. 


IV 


As we look back today we can see that the early champions 
of democracy viewed the problem too simply. Ordinary men 
and women seem to be inherently neither good nor bad. Nor 
do they display much concern about the indefinite perfecting 
of themselves and their institutions. When they have leisure, 
they seem to prefer enjoying themselves in a thousand non- 
intellectual and non-political ways. Also their thirst for 
knowledge appears to be rather easily satisfied and limited 
to a fairly narrow range of interests. The men and women 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth century who led the struggle 
for the emancipation of the masses made the mistake of 
assuming that the masses of the people were created in their 
image. 

Perhaps the issue would have been different, if the whole 
structure and dynamic of society had not been profoundly 
changed. The task of understanding the world in which 
events affecting the life and fortunes of the individual take 
place is almost insuperable. Even the members of this learned 
body must hesitate sometimes to pass judgment on the state 
of things in China or Brazil, or even on the condition of the 
public schools or sewage disposal in his own neighborhood. 
Then too there is the vast range of interest groups and 
organizations, economic, religious, racial, and so on, through 
which the individual functions and with which he tends to 
identify the whole of society and the general welfare. “lhese 
groups and organizations, in the absence of some accepted 
conception of the common good, may engage in strife so 
bitter and irreconcilable that they will shake a society to 
pieces. There may be not just two nations but many nations 
within a nation. The survival of democracy would seem to 
depend on the cultivation in the people of some regard tor 
common and enduring interests. 


V 
In conclusion I think we may say that the survival of 
every form of society rests upon education and that the 
survival of every complex society rests upon a larger or 
smaller measure of organized education. This means, in 
other words, that there is no form of society that can be 
regarded as the natural state of man. Every form of society 
is a product of history and a creature of human thought. 
feeling, invention, and striving. It can be sustained only by a 
suitable system for the rearing of the young. The more 
complicated the pattern of life and the higher the standards 
of excellence the more rigorous and extended must be the 
educational program. 
This means of course that there can be no one conception 
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or program of education equally appropriate for all societies, 
unless its object is to reduce or elevate all to a single pattern. 
Yet, even if such were the object of education, it would be 
constrained to assume different forms in different societies. 
Moreover, it is clear that an education that is entirely 
appropriate for a despotism is quite inappropriate for a tree 
society. And the opposite is equally true. 

We in America, in my judgment, have never given ade- 
quate thought to the question of the development of an 
education that is suited to our democracy, particularly in 
the present industrial age. If we ever do, the result will be 









something new in the history of education. It will express 
at the same time both the emphasis on knowledge, under- 
standing, and enlightenment and the emphasis on the cultiva- 
tion of the basic ethical values of democracy—devotion to 
equality, individual worth, intellectual freedom, political 
liberty, democratic processes, general welfare, and mastery 
of relevant knowledge. And all of this must be done in terms 
of the realities of the contemporary age. The major difficulty 
which all demecracies confront here is the achievement 
through the democratic process of an educational program 
designed to strengthen democracy. 


Lincoln and the Loyal South 


“LINCOLN BELONGS TO ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE NATION” 
By ROBERT L. KINCAID, President, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee 


Delivered before the Tippecanoe Historical 


BRAHAM LINCOLN has taken his place among the 

immortals of men. No impartial student of history 

can deny that he exercised a profound influence 

upon the destiny of a great nation. He was more than an 

instrument in eradicating the curse of slavery in the New 

World. By his courage, wisdom and statesmanship he pre- 

served for the world, at least for another century, the 

noblest experiment in democracy and human liberty ever 

conceived and projected by a free people. His greatness and 
immortality are secure. 

In America, where we claim Abraham Lincoln as our 
own, all sections and groups have not completely accepted 
this verdict of history. In the South where the tragic 
wounds of Civil War were suffered more acutely than in 
other sections, Lincoln is not yet regarded as one of the 
fathers and preservers of our nation. Onlv in Kentucky 
and Tennessee have public statutes been erected in his honor, 
and only those states observe his birthday as a_ national 
holiday. Only one institution south of the Mason and 
Dixon line has created a great library of Lincolniana. Only 
a tew Southerners with historical interest have made the 
study of his life a great intellectual adventure. In the pulse 
heat of the common people of the South there is not yet 
the warm affection for Lincoln as there is for Washington 
or Jefferson, Andrew Jackson or Robert E. Lee. 

But time is changing this perspective. Each generation 
in the South since the tragic ‘sixties has passed into a greater 
degree of acceptance of Lincoln as one of our great leaders. 
More and more is he seen and understood in his true great- 
ness. The passions stirred by Southern political leaders and 
accentuated by the suffering and tragedy of the battlefield, 
and the excesses of Northern radicals during the Recon- 
struction period, are gradually being allayed. Lincoln 
haters are now rare in the South, although it cannot be 
said that the shifting of public sentiment has yet com- 
pletely enshrined him with love and affection in the hearts 
of the Southern people. But even that will come. Lincoln 
belongs to all the people of the nation, and without regard 
to party politics or the catastrophe of war at the time he 
lived, he will some day come into his own as the statesman 
who preserved America for its place of leadership in world 
affairs. 

But as we speak generally of the attitude of the South- 
ern people during the dark days of 1861-65, it is interesting 
to know that there was a loyal South. All of the area em- 
braced by the Southern Confedederacy was not truly re- 
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bellious. Lincoln came to the presidency minority 
leader, and was comparatively unknown in the South. It 
was not loyalty to him as the new president that created 
these large segments of support of the Union cause. Rather 
it was the loyalty to the principles of the Federal Union, 
to the United States flag, that motivated hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in many Southern states. ‘This was par- 
ticularly true in the Southeastern mountain section where 
slavery was not a dominant factor and where the spirit of 
liberty as enunciated in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States flamed strong. 

It was this loyalty in the Southern area that made Lin- 
coln move slowly as war clouds gathered, and as one state 
atter another withdrew from the Union and entered the 
compact known the Confederate States of America. 
Lincoln hoped and believed that this spirit of lovalty would 
predominate. Carefully and considerately he avoided swift 
and positive action in taking up the sword. In planning his 
cabinet, he considered the appointment of outstanding South- 
ern leaders who were Unionists in sentiment. According to 
his friend, Joshua Fry Speed, of Louisville, he considered 
James A. Guthrie, of Kentucky, for a place. He even 
offered a cabinet post to Speed, but this was promptly de- 
clined. At Thurlow Weed’s suggestion, he offered a place 
to James A. Gilmer, of North Carolina, provided Gilmer 
would agree with his position on slavery. ‘That, too, was 
declined. 

We can easily visualize the pathos, the earnestness, the 
tearful pleading of Lincoln, as he spoke in Cincinnati in 
February, 1861, on his lonely way to the White House. 
‘Turning to Kentucky, just across the river, he yearned for 
the support, sympathy, and understanding of his friends 
and neighbors in that state. And in the dramatic close of 
his first inaugural, he addressed himself to the Southern 
people who were clamoring for separation from the Union. 
Said he: “You have taken no oath to destroy our nation, 
while I have a solemn one to protect and defend it. We 
are not enemies, we are friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained it must not break the 
bonds of affection.” He was appealing with eloquent em- 
phasis to “the better angels of our nature.”’ 

Even after Fort Sumter, Lincoln was reluctant to em- 
bark upon war. He was the original “appeaser” in the 
United States. He would make great concessions to prevent 
civil strife. He would be willing to ignore the vocal clamour 
of the abolitionists and concede to the South their slavery. 
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if he could only preserve the Union. He would provide for 
the compensation of any confiscated property, whether it 
be man or beast, if that would preserve the Union. Ma- 
lizned in the north for his slowness and indecision, mis- 
understood and unaccepted in the South, he strode through 
the halls of the White House, bedeviled with office seekers, 
annoved with inefhcient and indecisive military support, and 
tried to chart a course of action which would save the 
Union with the least bloodshed and suffering. 

sur as the pattern of the Confederacy began to take 
form, and thousands in the South rushed to arms under able 
military leaders, Lincoln was forced to turn from persuasion 
to a more vigorous prosecution of the war. Although not a 
military man himself, he was compelled to study strategy 
and procedure. It was not many weeks until he had a 
clearer conception of what would bring about the collapse 
of the revolt than many of the military leaders around him. 
The crux of that strategy was the utilization of the loyal 
elements in the South. 


\s Lincoln pored over maps and studied possible move- 
ments of the Union armies, he was impressed with the 
‘reat highland section known as the Appalachian region. 
lt reached southwestward from Western Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, Eastern 
lennessee, a portion of the Western Carolinas, across the 
northern tip of Georgia, and down into Northern Alabama, 
in area of over 300,000 square miles. This broad belt of 
highlands cut straight across the Confederacy where lived 
a people whom he knew to be predominantly loyal to the 
Union. ‘The percentage of slavery was insignificant; the 
people were not particularly interested in either preserving 

abolishing that institution; but of one thing Lincoln 
was certain. The people loved the Union, had fought in 
‘very war for the nation, had turned the tide of battle at 
King’s Mountain and the Cowpens during the Revolution, 
had fought with Jackson at New Orleans, had helped to 
turn back the British and the Indians in the Northwest, 
and had rallied to the support of the brave Texans fighting 
tor liberty and a free state as epitomized at the immortal 
\lamo. Lincoln felt he could depend upon these people, 
ind in his first plans tor prosecuting the war, he took that 
nto large account, 

lt the highland section of the South, where Union men 

illied to the call of country three to one, could be held 

and maintained, the Confederacy would be divided, and a 
ificient force rolling down from the mountains to the 
southeast could isolate and conquer the Southern armies in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, and another force seizing and 
controlling the rivers running westward into the Mississippi 
could speedily subjugate the western segment of the Con- 
tederacy. 

After the disastrous battle of Bull Run, when the routed 
armies of McDowell were streaming back to Washington 
in tragic retreat, Lincoln sat down alone in his study and 
with a pencil caretully mapped out the future campaign. 
After dealing with immediate problems affecting the army 
of the Potomac and the perils of Washington, he wrote: 

“This done, and a joint movement down the Mississippi 


ind through Cumberland Gap on East “Tennessee.” Fur- 


ther, in his special message to Congress in July, he recom- 
mended the construction of a military railroad to Cumber- 
land Gap, that a strong Union force moving into East 
lennessee could be maintained. The immediate goal was 
to seize the railroad running from Knoxville, ‘Tennessee, 
to Bristol, Va., which connected the eastern and western 
seements of the Confederacy, and thus break the backbone 
of resistance in the Southern states. Already Jefferson 


Davis had seen the importance of this railroad, and General 
Zollicofter had been sent into East Tennessee with 10,000 
men to subdue the strong Union sentiment there and to 
control the railroad and the passes separating Virginia from 
Kentucky. 

The fall months of 1861 were fruitlessly wasted by timor- 
ous and slow-moving generals in Kentucky, while Lincoln 
was urging prompt action. This time the goading for a 
“second front” in the West came from the officials in Wash- 
ington, rather than from the military leaders themselves. 
As you wade through the ponderous tomes of the Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, you are impressed 
with the wisdom of Lincoln’s strategy even though you may 
be sympathetic with his generals in Kentucky because of 
their inability to secure reinforcements and supplies needed. 

In the light of future events, how wise was Lincoln’s 
memorandum which he made toward the end of Septem- 
ber, 1861, regarding the action in the West. He wrote: 
“On or about the 5th of October (the exact date to be 
determined hereafter) 1 wish a movement made to seize 
and hold a point on the railroad connecting Virginia and 
Tennessee near the mountain pass called Cumberland Gap. 
That point is now guarded against us by Zollicoffer, with 
6,000 or 8,000 rebels at Barbourville, Ky., say twenty-five 
miles from the Gap toward Lexington. We have a force of 
5,000 or 6,000 under General Thomas at Camp Dick Robin- 
son, about twenty-five miles from Lexington and seventy- 
five miles from Zollicoffer’s camp on the road between. 
There is not a railroad anywhere between Lexington and 
the point to be seized, and along the whole length of which 
the Union sentiment among the people largely predomi- 
nates.” 

While Lincoln and his generals were quarrelling over 
the movement into the heart of the mountains, that it might 
be saved for the Union, the Confederate leaders recognized 
the vulnerable position in which they were placed. In the 
Richmond Dispatch of November 14, 1861, was this pun- 
gent paragraph: “If East Tennessee is lost, the empire of 
the South is cut in twain, and we become a fragmentary 
organization, fighting in scattered and segregated localities 
for a cause which can no longer boast the important at- 
tribute of geographical unity.” 

Eloquent and understanding was the strong Unionist of 
Lexington, Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, in an article in 
the Danville, Ky., Register about the same time, pleading 
for the military action which Lincoln so earnestly desired : 

“It is the mountain counties of Maryland that held trea- 
son in check in that state; it is forty mountain counties in 
Western Virginia that have laid the foundation of a new 
and loyal commonwealth; it is the mountain counties of 
Kentucky that first and most eagerly took up arms for the 
Union; it is the mountain region of Tennessee that alone 
in that dishonored state, furnished martyrs to the sacred 
cause of freedom; it is the mountain people of Alabama 
that boldly stood out against the Confederate government 
till their own leaders deserted and betrayed them. Now is 
the nation prepared under any imaginable circumstances to 
sacrifice these heroic men as a condition of people con- 
quered from them by traitors?” 

An amateur strategist from as far away as St. Paul, 
Minnesota, joined in the chorus for the immediate con- 
quest of this great island of highland loyalty defined by 
Dr. Breckinridge. James W. Taylor, writing a series of 
articles, said: “A glance at the map will perhaps astonish 
those who have never reflected how short is the distance 
trom East Tennessee to Port Royal Harbor, and may sug- 
gest a possibility of cutting a great rebellion into two small 
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pieces. Why should not this be the key for a winter cam- 
paign of the West? Protect Louisville, of course, as we 
have protected Washington; but suffer no premature move- 
ment in other directions to divert us from our great duty 
to the loyal population of East Tennessee. “To Cumber- 
land Gap’ is a cry which would arouse the Northwest as 
with the blast of a trumpet.” 

While this furore was going on in Washington and 
among the people of the Northwest watching the uncertain 
and disappointing progress of the war, the men under Gen- 
eral Thomas in Central Kentucky were chafing in their in- 
action. Six full regiments of soldiers recruited from refugees 
from East Tennessee were in his ranks. Brigadier General 
Samuel P. Carter, a native of the section and a former 
lieutenant in the Navy, was in command of a brigade made 
up almost entirely of Tennessee troops. Almost daily he 
was pleading for permission to move on Cumberland Gap. 
His brother, Rev. William Blount Carter, a civilian, had 
been to Washington with a plan to burn the railroad bridges 
between Chattanooga and Bristol. He had been financed 
for his secret mission by the War Department, with the 
consent of Lincoln. His bold move with civilian volun- 
teers was supposed to be the signal for an aggressive move- 
ment of Thomas and his brother, General Carter. The 
bridge burning episode, partially successful, had an unfor- 
tunate end, resulting in the hanging of eight men who were 
believed to have participated in it. The Union army did 
not move, and the brave men making the abortive stab at 
the Confederate supply lines were left to scatter like wild 
beasts into the fastnesses of the “Tennessee and Carolina 
mountains. 

The burning of the bridges caused the telegraph wires 
to Richmond to crackle with distress messages. Landon C. 
Haynes, one of the leading secessionists of ‘ernessee, tele- 
graphed Davis: “If a force shall be thrown into Tennessee 
or on a line which now seems probable and which General 
Zollicoffer is unable to defeat, the flames of rebellion will 
flash throughout East Tennessee, the railroad destroyed, 
and other calamities not necessary to mention will follow.” 

On the day after the burning, another message went to 
Davis: “Civil War has broken out in East Tennessee! 
The Union men look confidently for reestablishment of 
Federal authority in the South with as much confidence 
as the Jews look for the coming of a Messiah. . . . There 
are now camped in and about Elizabethton in Carter 
County some 1200 to 1500 men armed with a motley as- 
sortment of guns in open defiance of the C.S.A. and who 
are waiting for a Federal movement of troops from Ken- 
tucky to march forward and take possession of the railroad.” 

The Union Tennessee troops held in Kentucky while 
this alarm was being spread in their homeland were on the 
point of outright mutiny. In fact, when General Sherman 
ordered Thomas to fall back north of the Kentucky river, 
for fear of an advance by General Buckner from Bowling 
Green, the Tennesseeans threw down their arms and many 
wept. Their beloved homeland was being ravaged by a 
hostile army and they wanted to go and rescue their suffer- 
ing families. Only their love for their commander, General 
Carter, brought them back into ranks, and soon they were 
permitted to linger at London, Ky., rather than retreat 
further north in Kentucky. They were allowed to watch 
Zollicoffer, still waiting at Cumberland Gap, and preparing 
for his own movement a little later into Kentucky through 
another pass. This led to the Confederate defeat at Mill 
Springs, in January, 1862. 

Andrew Johnson, who had electrified the Senate and the 
Union people in the north by his eloquent speech in the 









Senate shortly after Lincoln’s election by his espousal ot 
the Union, was busy in Washington trying to get immedi 
ate military action. Horace Maynard, the tall, dark leader 
of ‘Tennessee, with the blood of the Narragansett in his 
veins, was another persistent advocate. 

After Buell supplanted Sherman in Kentucky, McClellan 
at Lincoln’s insistence urged prompt action. On November 
25, he wrote the slow-moving and cautious Buell: “I am 
still! convinced that political and strategical considerations 
render a prompt movement in force on Eastern Tennessee 
imperative. . . . Keep up the hearts of the TTennesseeans. 
Make them feel that tar from deserting them all will be 
done to sustain them. | think we owe it to them as 
Union friends in Eastern ‘Tennessee to protect them at all 
hazards.” 

Johnson and Maynard went to see President Lincoln 
again, and after their interview wrote General Buell on 
December 7: “We have just had interviews with the Presi- 
dent and General McClellan and find they concur full) 
with us in respect to the East Tennessee expedition. Our 
people are opposed and pursued as beasts of the forest. “he 
Government must come to their relief. We are looking to 
you with solicitation to move in that direction.” 

Buell wrote the President he felt the move unwise, and 
stated that arms could go forward to ‘Tennessee only with 
sufhicient protection and adequate supply To this 
Lincoln replied: 


lines. 


“| am not competent to criticize your views, and there 
fore what I offer is in justification of myself. Of the two, 
1 would rather have a point on the railroad south of Cum- 
berland Gap than Nashville. First, because it cuts a great 
artery of the enemy's communications, which Nashville 
does not; and secondly, because it is in the midst of boyal 
people who would rally around it, while Nashville is not. 
Again, I cannot see why the movement on East Tennessee 
would not be a diversion in your favor rather than a dis- 
advantage, assuming that a movement toward Nashville is 
the main object. But my distress is that our friends in 
East Tennessee are being hanged and driven to despair, 
and even now, I fear, are thinking of taking rebel arms for 
the sake of personal protection. My dispatch to which 
yours is an answer was sent with the knowledge of Senator 
Johnson and Representative Maynard of East Tennessee 
and they will be upon me to know the answer which I| can- 
not safely show them. They would despair, possibly resign 
to go and save their friends or die with them. I do not 
intend this to be an order in any sense but merely to show 
you the grounds of my anxiety.” 

The course of the war in the West from that point is 
well known. Fort Henry and Fort Donelson on the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers were taken, the way was 
opened for Federal gun boats up the river to Nashville and 
Northern Alabama, the bloody battle of Shiloh was fought, 
and by the capture of Vicksburg the Mississippi was finally 
cleared so that it could “run unvexed to the sea.” By this 
time the bulk of the Confederate forces began to concen- 
trate around Chattanooga. East Tennessee and the open 
route southeast in the Carolinas was still in the hands of 
the Confederates, and the severance of the South into two 
parts was still unachieved. 

The movement directly south from Kentucky into this 
great highland territory which Lincoln had visioned as a 
major operation, at last became a minor diversion, and the 
first attempt by Gen. George W. Morgan in the summer 
of 1862 was almost a disastrous failure. With 8,000 men, 
he successfully out-flanked the force holding Cumberland 
Gap and took possession of the fortress after its hasty evacu- 
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ation. His plea to Buell for additional troops and supplies 


that he could “sweep out every rebel in East “Tennessee 
between Chattanooga and Bristol’ went unheeded. The 
bold invasion of Kentucky in the fall of 1862 by Smith and 
Drage torced him to withdraw in a memorable retreat 


trom Cumberland Gap to safety north ot the Ohio River. 
| inceln's d 

What Lincoln hoped tor in the fall of 1861 and what 
Mio. van tried to do in the summer of 1862 was finally 
ichieved in a limited way in September, 1863. General 
\mbrose E. Burnside marched into East Tennessee virtually 
unopposed, General Buckner, C.S.A. at Knoxville having 


saprointment Wes keen because of this failure. 


withdrawn toward Chattanooga when he heard that a large 
Kederal torce was invading the state of Kentucky. Knox- 
lie Was occupied by Burnside without firing a gun, Cum- 


1 


erland Gap was taken with 2,000 Confederate prisoners, 
ind surrounding vallevs on the Holston and French Broad 
the Confederates. It was only after Bragg at 
detached Longstreet’s corps to proceed to 
Kooxville to attack Burnside, then with an inferior force 
thet troubles piled up for the Union forces, and the winter 
oft 1863-64 passed with East Tennessee still virtually domi- 
ited by outlying Confederate forces. ‘The Union men were 
cooped up at Knoxville, doing little good for the loyal 
people in the area, and Longstreet calmly wintered his men 
in the fertile valleys of East Tennessee before finally re- 
joining Virginia. The vast expanse of loyalty in 
the mountains of East ‘Vennessee and Western North Caro- 
lina, ready at all times to accept with joy the Stars and 
Stripes had to wait for three full years before they were 
released from the terror of occupving armies of the South. 


cleared of 


Chattanooga 


| ee in 


‘The story of the suffering of the people in this area 
throughout the first three years of the war reads like the 
experiences of « modern occupied country of Europe. Homes 
were pillaged, horses taken, cattle stolen, barns destroyed. 
and many untortunate people hanged. The terror of civil 
war reached its most violent form in this section toward 
which Lincoln had constantly looked with tenderness and 
sympathy. So great was the distress of thousands of fami- 
lies on the verge of starvation, relief associations in the East 
raised hundreds of thousands of dollars for the purchase of 
clothing and food. ‘This was distributed by a central com- 
mittee in Knoxville in 1864, and did much to alleviate the 
suffering of the people. Edward Everett headed the Massa- 
chusetts committee, and raised more than $100,000 in that 
state alone. 

It is by General Oliver Otis Howard, commander of the 
Eleventh Army Corps, that we have one final picture of 
Lincoln expressing his protound sympathy for the loyal 
people of the South. In the latter part of September, 1863, 
when Howard and Hooker were sent with their divisions 
from the Army of the Potomac, to reinforce Grant at 
Chattanooga, President Lincoln asked that Howard stop 
in Washington to see him. The account of that interview 
is covered in Howard's Autobiography and in subsequent 
speeches he made after his retirement from the army in 1895. 

When Howard called upon President Lincoln 
in late September, 1863, they spent more than an hour dis- 
cussing the military situation in the South. The President 
rolled a map down from the wall, and pointed to Cumber- 
land Gap as a key point in the loyal area which he had been 
trving tor so long to rescue from Confederate armies. Then 
he commented: “General, can’t you go through here [Cum- 
berland Gap] and seize Knoxville?” Speaking of the East 
‘Tennesseeans who had suffered so much during the war, he 
added: ‘hey are loval there; thev are loval!” 
Howard explained to the President 


General 


(jeneral 


that he 








should work in harmony with Grant, who had _ recently 
been placed in command of the Union armies west of the 


Alleghenies. Perhaps Grant should be consulted about the 
route to be taken to the Chattanooga sector. The President 
agreed, but his thoughts were still on the people of the hills. 
General Howard noted a peculiar tenderness in Lincoln's 
grey eyes as he ended the interview by this statement: 

“General, if you come out of this horror and misery alive, 
and | pray God that you may, I want you to do something 
for those mountain people who have been shut out of the 
world all these years. | know them. If I live I will do all 
I can to aid, and between us perhaps we can do the justice 
they deserve. Please remember this, and if God is good to 
us we may be able to speak of this later.” 

Thus it was that the great leader, who was looking be- 
yond the scourge of war to the happy days of peace, planted 
a thought in the heart of the Christian general which 
twenty-five years later was to culminate in the founding of 
Lincoln Memorial University, which would bring to the 
Southern people of the mountain area long delayed oppor- 
tunities for an education. 

A few months later, General Grant made an inspection 
trip over the Wilderness Road from Strawberry Plains in 
‘Tennessee, through Cumberland Gap, to Lexington, Ky. 
On this journey he was greeted by the people like a hero. 
Writing later in his Memoirs, he said: “I found a great 
many people at home along the route, both in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and almost universally intensely loyal. They 
would collect in little places where they would stop of 
evenings, to see me.” 

This attitude of the mountain people was confirmed by 
the experiences of the Confederate general, Kirby-Smith, 
when he made his invasion of Kentucky from Tennessee in 
the fall of 1862. General Kirby-Smith, moving independ- 
ently from Knoxville into Kentucky through the mountain 
passes immediately west of Cumberland Gap found his army 
sniped at by lone mountaineers hiding on hillsides along 
the narrow mountain roads for nearly two hundred miles. 
It was truly a hostile country for Smith’s army and fraught 
with danger if there had been organized opposition. Major 
Paul Hammond, Smith’s chief of staff. in his report of the 
expedition, paid his respects to these bushwhackers in these 
bitter words: 

“A distinct people are to be found among the mountains 
of Southeastern Kentucky who are scarcely removed from 
savages. They are fiercely and blindly devoted to the Union, 
and being under the operation of universal suffrage, the 
peers of the ballot box of the highest in the land, they give 
preponderance to the Northern party. It will be impossible 
to overcome their prejudices and should Kentucky come 
within the South, great dissatisfaction will not cease to exist 
among these people until the present generation at least has 
passed away.” 

Major Hammond’s indictment of these patriotic Ameri- 
cans in the mountains of the South reveals his own sad 
misjudgment of their greatness. In the heart of South- 
eastern Kentucky through which Smith’s Confederate army 
passed is Barbourville, the seat of government of Knox 
County, Kentucky. It was the first town to be built on the 
Wilderness Road between Cumberland Gap and Crab 
Orchard, Kentucky. Here the people were strongly Union 
in sentiment, and here on Monday morning, April 17, 1865, 
occurred an incident which has long been hidden from 
Lincoln students. On the single military telegraph wire in 
the little town came the news of Lincoln’s assassination. 
Court was in session. Immediately upon receipt of the news 
court was adjourned and the townspeople called into the 
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courthouse for a memorial service. David H. Lyttle, an 
attorney of the mountains was chosen to make the announce- 
ment of the President’s death to the people. His tribute is 
a literary gem and would have made Major Hammond 
redden with shame could he have heard it. In part, Mr. 
Lyttle said: 

“Fellow Citizens of Knox County: I appear before you 
this morning to make to you in a formal manner the awful 
announcement that the President of the United States has 
been assassinated, and that his lifeless remains now lie pale 
in death—not at the base of a statue but in the Capitol 
ot a people determined to maintain their national life and 
the integrity of the Union.—not muffled in a cloak but 
wrapped in the flag of his country. . . . Brutus showed his 
solicitude by stabbing his friend. Rebellion has showed its 
folly by shooting Abraham Lincoln, whose heart was throb- 
bing with anxiety for the moment to arrive when he could 
safely astonish the world by his clemency, and guild the 
Southern sky with an unfading bow of hope.” 

After Lyttle’s short address, appropriate resolutions were 
passed, deploring the tragic assassination. Then, it was re- 
solved, that, “we will in the future, as in the past, stand 
by those upon whom this sad misfortune shall throw the 
administrative responsibilities of this government, and 
through whatever trials we may be called to pass we are 
resolved never to despair of the Republic’s forefathers.” 





Throughout the North, East, and West similar meetings 
were being held, and millions of hearts were in deep mourn- 
ing. The Southern people were mixed in their reactions, 
ranging from unrestrained joy at the death of what they 
believed a tyrant, to voices of regret and even sorrow. But 
here in the heart of the mountains of Kentucky was an ex- 
pression of devotion, affection, and faith in the country’s 
institutions which revealed a courage and loyalty which is 
unsurpassed in our nation’s history. What was said on 
April 17, 1865, in the little town of Barbourville, Ky., is 
now being slowly reflected in a growing sentiment through- 
out the whole South. 

Lincoln loved the Union passionately. In loving the 
Union, he loved the people of all sections, East and West, 
North and South. The tragedy of the war was more than 
its waste and desolation, its suffering and death. It was the 
South’s misunderstanding of the lonely man in the White 
House who would have gathered the Southern people to 
his heart had they been willing. But during those sad years 
of the wai, Lincoln appreciated the loyal elements in the 
South, and he yearned with broken heart for the support 
and affection of those who had taken up arms to dissolve 
the cherished Union. His spirit pleads today for a full 
understanding of our nation’s heritage of liberty, and it is 
spreading its mantle over the life and impulses of every 
American. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


IMPORTANT STEP IN PACIFIC POLICY 


By JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, Delegate from Hawaii in the United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, Washington, D. C., January 27, 1949 


E of this country are today principally responsible 

for the peace, progress and prosperity of the peoples 

of the Pacific area. Our policies and our influence 
will determine their future happiness. The United States is 
today completely responsible for the islands of the North 
Pacific. A myriad of islands and atolls, they constitute a 
bridge that extends all the way from Hawaii to the conti- 
nent of Asia. No longer is their status and development 
shrouded in mystery. No longer are they in the hands of 
a potential enemy. They are ours. 

Excepting only Guam, all these islands, the Marshall, 
the Caroline, and Marianas, were part of the Empire of 
Japan prior to the conclusion of World War II. Now they 
are ours under a United Nations trusteeship. 

South of the equator is Samoa. It has been under our 
flag for 50 years. The many other islands that constitute 
Polynesia and Melanesia are with few exceptions under the 
control of European powers, Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, and others. But they recognize frankly that 
to a degree unequalled in any other large area in the world 
the responsibility for peace is particularly that of the United 
States. And by no means the least are our good and brave 
friends, the freedom-loving people of Australia and New 
Zealand. No American can know these people and their 
record in the last war without feeling a deep sense of obli- 
gation to them. 


Brave FRIENDS TO THE WEST 


And so also, we have good and brave friends to the west. 
When the United States redeemed its promise to make the 


people of the Philippines free at the conclusion of World 
War II, it insured for us the lasting friendship and loyalty 
of these courageous people now numbering close to 20,000,- 
000 and instilled new confidence among all Pacific people 
in Our promises and purposes. 

Turning now to the northwest, we find ourselves re- 
sponsible for the future of Japan at probably the most criti- 
cal period in the history of these people. And then to the 
north is our own Alaska. To all of these people who live 
within and on the perimeter of the Pacific, we owe a great 
responsibility. Whatever we do in the development of 
Pacific policy will be of profound importance to them. 

This is particularly true in view of what is going on 
today in southwestern Asia, the Dutch East Indies, and in 
China. It is sufficient to say for the purposes of this talk 
that a state of turmoil prevails. It is one which we prop- 
erly regard with the utmost concern; one whose outcome 
may be attended with far-reaching consequences for all of 
us—particularly those of us who call some spot in the broad 
Pacific home. 


QUESTION oF STATEHOOD 


I believe the question of statehood for Hawaii should be 
considered against the background of what is happening in 
the Pacific. 

I believe that it constitutes a vital and important part of 
any well-rounded Pacific policy. 

It will establish beyond question our intentions to remain 
the dominant influence in the Pacific. 

It will show that we intend to meet in full our obliga- 
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tions to preserve the peace and, if you please, the rights of 
Pacific peoples. 

It will be a dramatic exemplification of our belief in the 
principles of democracy. 

[t will demonstrate to the peoples of the Pacific that when- 
ever and wherever they come under the American flag they 
will be treated with equality in accordance with the tradi- 
tions and basic principles of this country. 

It will prove again to the people of the world that this 
country keeps its promises. 


HAWAIIAN PEOPLE FREE 


Hawaii constitutes one of the few groups of islands in 
the Pacific that have not at one time or another been under 
the control of some European power. 

(Jur people have always been free and were completely 
self-governing up to the time Hawaii was annexed by this 
country. This was accomplished voluntarily. We asked for 
it, believing no better means could be found to secure our 
rights in the future, and it is an interesting footnote to his- 
tory to recall that annexation of Hawaii was bitterly fought 
by the isolationists of 50 years ago. Annexation was only 
accomplished by joint resolution. 

We, of Hawaii, feel that we have been promised state- 
hood. We believe this promise is inherent in the territorial 
torm of government which provides a system of training 
and tutelage for the responsibilities of state government. 


Bear FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF A STATE 


Kor a period of almost 50 years, we have borne all the 
financial responsibility of a State. Normally, our total con- 
tribution to the Federal Treasury exceeds that of twelve to 
fourteen and at times sixteen States. On a per capita basis, 
our contribution in Federal taxes individually is well in 
excess of that of more than half the States. 

We point this out not by way of complaint. In fact, we 
are proud of what we have done to discharge our duties as 
American citizens. We point this out rather by way of 
showing that we are financially capable of meeting the re- 
sponsibilities of state government. We have met all the re- 
quirements of statehood. 


Six INVESTIGATIONS OF STATEHOOD 


Our qualifications for statehood have been the object 
now of six separate investigations by committees of Con- 
gress. ‘Two of these, taking place in 1935 and 1937, pre- 
ceded the World War Il. The last, conducted by a Joint 
Committee ot the Senate and House, found that we had 
then—more than 10 years ago—met all the requirements of 
a state government. 

It recommended postponement only because of the un- 
certainties of the international | situation—uncertainties 
which stemmed from the prospect of war with Japan and 
uncertainties which certainly have now disappeared. Since 
the conclusion of the war the question of statehood has been 
under almost continuous investigation by committees of 
Congress. 

\ subcommittee of the House Committee on Territories 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress in 1946 recommended imme- 
diate consideration of statehood legislation. After an ex- 
haustive investigation, this committee found Hawaii met all 
the requirements tor statehood and its admission to the 
Union was in the national interest. 


AcTION IN E1GHTierH CONGRESS 
In the spring of 1947, the Committee on Public Lands 
of the Eightieth Congress, after extensive hearings, re- 
ported a bill providing statehood for Hawaii to the House 








by unanimous vote. It will be interesting to you of this 
conference that Admiral Chester W. Nimitz was one of 
the witnesses presented by the friends of statehood. He 
fought the war in the Pacific, for the most part from his 
headquarters at Pearl Harbor. He said the record made 
by the people of Hawaii during the war was outstanding, 
that it removed any doubts concerning their patriotism and 
that they were entitled to the kind of government they 
wanted. 

Maj. Gen. Charles D. Herron, retired, who was in com- 
mand of the Hawaiian Department just prior to the war, 
in an even stronger statement, supported Hawaii's aspira- 
tions to statehood. Both the War and Navy Departments 
submitted letters saying that from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense, there was no objection to statehood for 
Hawaii. 

House PaAssep BILi 

On June 30, 1947 the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 196 to 133 passed the bill to enable Hawaii to be- 
come a State, but the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate to whom it was referred refused to 
act without further investigation. 

Senator Guy Cordon, of Oregon, went to Hawaii as a 
one-man subcommittee and conducted another extensive in- 
vestigation, this time directing his inquiry particularly to 
current conditions. In March of 1948 he recommended im- 
mediate enactment of the statehood bill passed by the House. 

The whole Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
voted 7 to 5 in May to defer action on this legislation until 
all other members of the committee who desired to do so 
could visit the islands. This vote killed statehood for 
Hawaii in the Eightieth Congress. 

In the development of Pacific policy, we of Hawaii be- 
lieve we have an important contribution to make. We be- 
lieve this can only be made by giving us the stature of .a 
State and providing us with the representation in Congress, 
two Members of the Senate and, in our case, two Members 
of the House, such as a State is entitled to. We believe that 
our long experience in dealing with Pacific problems and 
Pacific peoples hold much of unusual value to the consider- 
ation of Pacific problems, the full strength of which cannot 
be realized until we are made a State. 


STRATEGICALLY SITUATED LAND AREA 


Hawaii constitutes probably the most strategically situ- 
ated land area in the world today. -If you will look at a 
map of the air and steamer routes of the Pacific you will 
see that they come to a focal point in Hawaii. The islands 
are situated about one-third of the way across the Pacific. 

Hawaii is the gateway to the South Pacific and the Far 
East. It is where east meets west. Hawaii today constitutes 
naturally the western border of this country. It is incon- 
ceivable that control of Hawaii pass into the control of any 
other country. 

For more than a century American influence has been 
predominant in Hawaii. Even as far back as 1864 Abraham 
Lincoln said of the Hawaiian people, then governed by a 
constitutional monarchy: “Its people are free, and its laws, 
language, and religion are largely the fruit of our own 
teaching and example.” 


Bonps CLOsE 


We of Hawaii are bound closely to the States by ties of 
tradition, loyalty, and trade, but these bonds should be 
drawn even closer, as they only can be by the admission of 
Hawaii to the Union as a State. 

The land area of the Hawaiian Islands is greater than 
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that of three States, Rhode Island, Delaware, and Connecti- 
cut, but this does not really begin to measure their size. 
The islands of Hawaii extend over a distance of 350 miles, 
the same distance from Washington, D. C., to Cleveland. 
They have a greater seacoast than all but two States, Cali- 
fornia and Florida. And the ocean waters that separate the 
islands do not constitute a liability or barrier. They con- 
stitute one of Hawaii’s greatest assets. They have long been 
one of the principal sources of food and of recreation. 

Today the population of Hawaii is greater than that of 
four States. With 540,000 people, Hawaii has a population 
greater than any other State at the time of its admission 
to the Union except Oklahoma. 


PorpuLaTION 540,000 


Our population of 540,000 brings us within the same 
general bracket as a total of 13 States—more than a quarter 
of all the States in the Union. This is the number of States 
whose population entitles them to two or less Representa- 
tives in the House. We are thus within approximately the 
same range of population as 7 out of the 11 Western States: 
North Dakota, South Dakota in the Middle West; and 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Delaware 
in the East. 

Our population, moreover, is growing very rapidly. It 
reflects the movement of people to the West that is making 
California one of our most populous States. Many of the 
veterans who saw service in the Pacific in the last war have 
settled in Hawaii; many more would come if the proper 
opportunity to do so presented itself. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT MARKED 


As indicated by the heavy taxes paid the Federal Govern- 
ment, our industrial development has been quite a remark- 
able one. Hawaii produces about one-quarter of all the 
sugar produced under the American flag. Our sugar in- 
dustry brings us about $100,000,000 a year. It pays the 
highest wages of any sugar industry in the world and has 
achieved the highest rate of production per acre known any- 
where. It is conducted on a highly scientific and modern 
basis. 

We of Hawaii are responsible for the development of the 
pineapple industry. This fruit was practically unknown to 
the American people until it was introduced to the market 
by Hawaii. Today Hawaii produces 90 per cent of the 
pineapple consumed in this country. 

The development of air transportation brings Hawaii 
within close and easy access to the Pacific coast and promises 
rapid expansion of the tourist industry. 

Now we have become the base of a program of research 





into the fish resources of the Pacific that constitutes the 
greatest undertaking of its kind ever known to this indus- 
try. We hope out of this will come knowledge that will 
provide the base for a fish industry in the Central and 
South Pacific that will equal or exceed that of the salmon 
industry of Alaska. 


Ninety Per Cent AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Ninety per cent of our people are American citizens to- 
day. They have Seen drawn from all the principal races 
of the Pacific. We of Hawaii are proud of the friendliness 
and understanding that marks the relationship of our peo- 
ple. Coming to the islands during the course of a period 
well over 100 years, they have thrived and prospered in the 
American traditions of life and government. 

Our people share an intense pride in our great American 
heritage without regard to racial ancestry. The record of 
the war can leave no question about our loyalty. We want 
statehood so that we will be secure in our political and 
economic rights. 

We want statehood because it is only by this means that 
we will realize the equality, the freedom of action in the 
management of our own affairs, that every American ex- 
pects and that liberty-loving people yearn for everywhere. 

We want statehood so that we will participate automati- 
cally, not only in the responsibilities, but in the privileges 
of the Federal Government. 

In as far as we bear all of the financial responsibilities of 
a State government, we feel we should benefit also from all 
the benefits of Federal appropriations. Without statehood 
we do not participate in that great myriad of Federal-aid 
laws, unless specific provision is made for us to do so. 

We want statehood because we believe that it will bring 
better government. It is local self-government in the best 
traditions of our country. 

We believe that the entire country stands to benefit by 
statehood for Hawaii. Like nothing else, it will dramatize 
the significance and objectives of our new role in the Pacific. 

Statehood for Hawaii will move our western border 2,400 
miles out into the Pacific, the plains of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It will be a new manifestation of the American pio 
neering spirit as well as the logical conclusion of a policy 
now 50 years in the making. 

It will show the Pacific peoples, who are coming under 
our influence and guidance, that our system of government 
offers every promise of the liberty to which all free men 
aspire. 

It is a fundamental step in the development of a new 
Pacific policy that we should not be too slow in making. 

It needs to be made right now. 


Working Partnerships 


MEN ARE ESSENTIALLY CO-OPERATORS, NOT COMPETITORS 
By CYRIL J. BATH, President, The Cyril Bath Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered at the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, November 16, 1948 


VER the assembly hall of the offices of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzerland, 
there is engraved a motto. It reads: “If you wish 

for peace, work for justice.” Surely, this is true, not alone 
about labor but also about international relations, and al- 
though most of us will at once agree with this, we shall 
find the ideas of what we think is justice are likely to differ. 


So, first 1 want to explain the basis of thinking in labor 
relationships, which I have called “Working Partnerships.” 

I have always believed that capitalism put too much em- 
phasis on the idea of competition and individual enterprise. 
Capitalism grew up with the Machine Age and the Gold 
Standard, and did not, I think, give much thought to either 
influence, though it was the product of both. 
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Men, however, seem to have been subject to two factors 
in the history of human development. One—competition 
trom the tooth and claw stage of life when only the fittest 
survived and, two—survival by co-operating as families, as 
tribes, or nations, by the sharing of labor, home building 
tor the man, home keeping for the woman, and on into 
the more complex specializing of tradesmen, warriors, mer- 
chants, each doing one job better and exchanging services 
with the rest of the co-operative groups for the betterment 
of all. 


With the advent of power machinery, the specialization 
hecame more minute, increasing, | suspect, geometrically 
with the increased use of power, until finally every business 
is an association of specialists, and every business inter- 
dependent upon all the rest, until the ramification of ex- 
change has become much more important than mere skill 
or individual capacity. No matter how good a bookkeeper 
or machinist. or farmer, or businessman one might be, when 
the exchange system broke down, as in our great depressions, 
there seemed to be too much wheat and too many machinists 
ind businessmen and bookkeepers. ‘This breakdown came 
| think not trom over-production, but was due to periodic 
breakdowns in the mechanism of exchange, which we call 
money. 

Capitalism is the product of the Machine Age and the 
(jold Standard. The machine age increased our interde- 
pendence—made it very difficult, really, to judge the value 
of any one man's services, so much did everyone depend 
on everybody else. Capitalism was really co-operative en- 
terprise. Our insistence that it was still a free, private, 
ffair was not true, really. Our legal fiction that coal 
miners don’t have much to say about coal mines and coal 
mining is obviously unintelligent—if not, who else? You 
wouldn't get a pound of coal dug if you left the coal mines 
to the owners. And, so with all the specialized lines of 
manufacturing. We should have been willing to see and to 
admit that capitalism was co-operative enterprise, and take 
the time to explain it to those of the working co-operators 
who were less in position to understand it. We should 
have seen to it that thev did not lose their sense of dignity, 
of belonging, of being part of the teams. Maybe that was 
a pretty hard thing to expect when we never knew when 
the whole thing would bog down, having, in general, no 
idea of what made it do so, and no idea of how to get out 
of it when it did. Every so often, our co-operative system 
broke down in our exchanges and that left us all facing the 
bitter reality of being alone, that the team wasn’t tunction- 
ing, that we had to make desperate efforts to feed, clothe, 
and take care of ourselves alone and in spite of the system, 
and with no jobs. It didn’t look very co-operative, but, so 
vreat was the productive power of modern technology, we 
made great headway in spite of all; but we could have 
done better in our relations with one another, and we cer- 
tainly must if we want to avoid the all pervasive state, the 
breakdown of individual initiative and if we want to re- 
tain the stimulant that competition within the team has 
provided. 


Roughly, that’s what | thought when | went in business 
thirty-two vears ago, and I have seen no reason to change 
my mind. | worked in the shops; I was a brass check with 
a number on it. 1 worked the normal ten hours a day in 
machine shops. Workmen, in those days, waited long hours 
in the cold employment rooms, or standing outside still 
colder factory gates, only too often to be told at the end 
by some “pip squeak” time clerk to get out—no one was 
wanted. I knew the dread men had of foremen and what 
they must put up with to provide a surplus pool of labor 








the economists talked about, the sudden blow in the stomach 
of a pink time slip in the pay envelope. They were through— 
that’s all. Set loose to sink or swim, starve, or get over it. 
That was part of the system. It was nobody’s business. 
Sure, a man’s work might be good, and the employers would 
furnish a letter to say he was a good, loyal man, but men 
were just hired mercenaries—so much materials on the 
hoof. The system didn’t seem to care. The men didn’t 
feel part of it. They had to be good and they had to be 
tast and keep their face buttoned up, and they took what 
was handed them—bur, they didn’t like it, and I knew 
well enough how they felt. 


So, when I went in business for myself in 1913, at 
twenty-three years old, | wanted no part of manufacturing. 
| didn’t want to have to treat people the way it seemed 
vou had to to get along. So, | stuck to selling and design- 
ing, and for the first several years got other people to 
make my machines on contract. That was all right, but 
sooner or later, it became uncomfortably clear that the 
plant that makes the tools has the real control, and I lost 
a couple of nice lines of tools before | came to the conclu- 
sion that 1 would have to manutacture myself. So, in a 
small way, | put in practice what | thought about human 
relations. 

Except during war time, we only employ about a hun- 
dred men, and a good part of our work is still sub-con- 
tracted. However, as, according to the Department of 
Commerce, some twenty-five per cent of all industrial work 
is done in plants smaller than one hundred people, and 
seventy per cent of all plants are in the small variety, it is 
possible that our experience may have some clinical interest. 
| think if the system works—and it really isn’t a system 
at all—in small shops, there is probably something in it 
tor larger organizations, and, of course, the evidence is 
that this is true. Clare Luce was chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee which investigated the profit sharing 
plans, and in general, tound that shops working on a simi- 
lar basis were “islands of industrial peace in a strife torn 
ocean of labor relations.” 

I said we don’t have a system, and we don’t, but we 
think of men and women as essential partners in the enter- 
prise. I started it, and | guide, and I get more out of it 
than anyone else. There is a great temptation to grab the 
cash drawer contents when one alone or a few at the top 
have the only legal key. But, the others all helped. 1 
never felt it all belonged to me. If my secretary is away, 
I am almost useless. I can’t keep books or understand time 
records. My drawings are very crude though bright. 1 
have long since lost my ability with tools. I can’t even sell 
any more unless I like the guy, or get some mechanical 
interest in his problems. Buying is a specialist’s job that I 
couldn't be trusted with, and even induction hardening and 
other modern arts are more or less hearsay for me. But, 
there are very capable people in the organization who can 
do these things and road men to get us out of trouble, and 
engineers to find out how things should be done. Quite 
obviously, in production these people are partners. Do | 
tell my partners when or how: much they shall smoke if 
they see fit? Of course not, but the fire warden says we 
are better off that way because nobody dodges into corners 
to smoke, or throws cigarettes into waste baskets when they 
hear the boss coming. 

If one is polite with neighbors whom one sees only occa- 
sionally, but with whom it is certainly wise to remain on 
vood terms, certainly one should be polite to the men and 
women with whom one must rub shoulders all day. Courtesy 
is the lubricant of co-operative effort. And, if living con- 
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ditions at home should be comfortable, where a good bit 
of time is taken up in sleeping, surely waking hours should 
command pleasant surroundings—surroundings at least 
suited to the task on hand but cheery, well lighted and free 
of all attitude of compulsion. 


Food was a problem. People get tired of cafeterias. We 
serve good soup and coffee and doughnuts three times a 
day, without charge of course or any time deduction. This 
was started as a courtesy tea at four o'clock, but the boys 
didn’t like tea and turned it to coffee and doughnuts. They 
like this so well they have it at ten o’clock, too, as well as 
for lunch. Then, each brings what he wants in the way of 
sandwiches and fruit. Most of the time at noon is taken 
up with ping pong and cards. A little gambling is perhaps 
necessary in the lives of active men. A Management Com- 
mittee consisting of five shop men and four from the office, 
including me, runs the place. We take pains to tell every- 
body what we are doing in sales, in profits, and where the 
stuff is going, and if Mr. Pleitchwait on the big planer 
has made some interesting dies and decides he wants to 
try them out himself on the floor instead of the assembly 
men, he does just that; or, they may go at it together. In 
any case, the $25,000 planer stands idle until Dick gets 
back, and we would rather have an interested and informed 
craftsman than a planer that just keeps going back and 
forth without intelligent, interested direction. 

Of course, one of our first considerations is for the old 
age or illness of any of our people, so we long ago took 
out an old age annuity insurance. After five years the 
policy becomes the private property of the insured, and he 
can leave and take it with him, the reserves averaging well 
over $1000, and in such case, making a nice separation al- 
lowance. It covers life insurance too, so death will not 
bring tragedy and poverty on the same day; and _ hospitali- 
zation insurance too, though this latter is optional and 
paid for by individuals, and company paid insurance for 
off-job sickness. If we have to lay anyone off for any rea- 
son not his own fault, we intend to give him the reserves 
as a separation allowance. I think this has only happened 
once or twice. When the boys went to war, we kept up 
their insurance and also sent them bonus checks. We were 
lucky and lost no one, and many of them have brought 
their buddies back with them. We don’t have a problem 
of getting men and our turn-over of labor after the 2 year 
trial period is 7%. (A man is on probation at first, and 
although he shares in bonuses, does not go on pension, can- 
not buy stock, until after two years.) Of course, we have 
a grievance committee, and I must say they don’t amount 
to much. I have asked various people why all the grievance 
committee does is to run our occasional parties. I know we 
can't be pleasing everybody. Well, they say, “Look, if we 
got anything to beef about, we tell Henry or Joe, or George, 
or Pete, or whoever the foreman may be at coffee time. 
He knows more about it than you or Dick and Bill Burke 
on the grievance committee.” 

There are six bowling teams. We put aside one dollar 
per month per man and the sports committee spends it as 
they see fit. Dividends are paid quarterly if there is a profit, 
and this has been the case for the last ten years anyway. 
The amount is supposed to be equal to the amount of divi- 
dends paid. That is, for instance, if we paid 6% on five 
thousand dollars in stock, we would pay 6% to any one 
who had put $5000 worth of salary or wages in that year. 
It’s very rough measurement, but the Tyler Company in 
Cleveland has used it for sixty years and everyone under- 
stands it. Capital dividends stay in the business, at least 
what’s left after taxes, but bonuses are paid before taxes. 





They have never been exorbitant and a good year will pay 
an extra month’s wages. ‘Total of bonuses is equal to halt 
company profits after taxes. Everybody gets a two weeks’ 
vacation who has been with us two years, somewhat less be- 
fore that time, depending on length of service. Five legal 
holidays are with full pay. 

Overtime, of course, is paid after forty hours, and we 
have two shifts in most places running from 45 to some- 
times 60 hours. A few key tools run three shifts. General 
cost of ‘living wages raises are made for all shop, office, and 
executives alike. The latter have come off worst in recent 
years. | am much the worst off because no adjustments can 
be made for my buying power as it would all go for taxes 
anyway, but no one feels very sorry for me on the general 
principle that 1 was pretty well taken care of before the 
taxes get that high, and anyway, they would always buy a 
little of my stock to help me out if | needed ready cash. 
We have a stock buy and sell arrangement that works quite 
well. We buy and sell at book with a compulsory option 
on leaving. Two stockholders have left, and only a few 
have had to sell stock, and as the book has gone up pretty 
steadily, the price they get just emphasizes that it’s good 
paper even if not much on dividends. We have clam bakes 
and parties at Christmas and picnics when the spirit moves 
us and the weather is right, and always turkeys at Thanks- 
giving. ‘These, I think, make more of a hit than the cash 
dividends of many times their value, and we have a sort of 
ceremony giving them out. A turkey is a celebration bird 
anyway. 

We used to have ladies days or evenings when the fami- 
lies can give the place the once over. But, we've got too 
complex and crowded. We are having a movie made instead. 

If something goes wrong on the road, the road man goes 
to the people who he thinks are responsible, and they de- 
cide generally what to do about it, and then consult the 
office. Sometimes, it’s a matter of policy and they refer it 
back to the executives with recommendations. More often, 
they and the foreman fix it up and the man _ responsible 
goes off with the road man to fix things up and learns about 
the conditions under which the tools he makes have to 
work. Besides, it’s good for men to go off for a drive or 
a ride in a plane or a train for a change, and it widens 
their outlook and understanding of management problems. 

1 think everyone earns the dividends they get, though 
taxes prevent the natural growth of the business. Nowa- 
days, it is almost impossible for a smal] concern to grow 
on, or indeed to lay aside enough to replace, the inflation 
swollen value of plant and machinery, and much profit is 
really, as now reported under government rules, nothing but 
reserves that should have been set up against depreciation. 
We do get odd dividends though, as when our New England 
insurers take a careful look over the works to see why we 
don’t have the actuarially correct degrees of marital trouble, 
and much less than reasonable wife beating, drunkardness 
and absenteeism. Of course, we think that men who are re- 
spected partners and friends and parts of the team don’t 
need to get drunk or beat up their wives, and they don’t 
stay away from work because they like it, but anyway | 
hadn't expected the insurance people to notice it. 

Everybody knows what the new machinery costs the 
plant. Work scrapped in operation is kept on a big table 
and marked, and the total spoiled during the month is 
shown in dollar values. We don’t scold people who make 
mistakes, because we think they will feel worse about it 
than we do. Once, years ago, when there was not avail- 
able money to buy a needed new crane the maintenance 
man was delegated to tell the Management Committee that 
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the boys would pass up their next bonus to enable us to 
buy the crane. ‘They felt it was in everyone’s interest to 
buy the crane rather than pay the bonus. We paid the 
bonus. and bought the crane because we realized we added 
assets of great value not calculated in our trial balance, 
yood will and co-operation. 


This brings me to anothere thought. I do not believe 
that men are essentially competitors. They are essentially 
co-operators. Individual initiative may be spurred by some 
incentive plans, but better-results come from bonus plans 
which recognize the essential partnership and team play in 
rewards to the group as a whole. Elaborate time study 
plans are hated by the unions because they lead not alone 
to speed up policies and in the old days of piece work to 
cutting of rewards as production increased, but because 
time study is never entirely just. Some operators do better 
than others—there is jealousy-and anger at the time study 
people within the organization. Men are apt to resent 
being close timed for production like the automatic ma- 
hinery in the plant. Nor, can they spare time to help 
each other tor fear of losing pay at their own specialized 
iobs. Whatever is done to emphasize the team plan is all 
to the good, promotes fellowship, courtesy and generosity. 
Skilled observers, professional labor relations people have 
developed a question series which is intended to bring out 
what the worker thinks. Others think this a waste of time. 
()ne professional told me such questions were worse than 
useless and “Only stirred the animals up.”” Of course, such 
a person could never get within shooting distance of any 
labor relation problem I had because anyone who would so 
tar forget his manners as to refer to my partners in over- 
lls as ‘animals’ simply could not hope to be understood. 
Labor advisers must not act as special pleaders for manage- 
ment against the unruly mob of lower class people who 
make up the animals. This makes me very angry. But, 
after all, who am I to judge him. I never had a labor re- 
lations problem in my experience. 

People tell me that it is very difficult to understand 
working people who will strike for some trifling reason 
ind talk about everything else in their complaints. As I see 
it, at was all of these things they were striking about and 
hust gave as an excuse the one matter which might have 
NMilanagement should not have been so con- 
cerned with production that it lost sight of the interests of 
the producers—a very easy thing to do by the way. Man- 
agement is a very trving job, but even if one has to leave 
taxes to a s| ecialist, the manager would do w ell to keep up 
with his human relations. 


been wayes 


One of mv friends gave an instance of a strike in which 
the strikers all gave evidence of hating the manager, who 
was really a verv decent fellow, but so absorbed with the 
problems of management that he forgot the little every day 
considerations toward his fellow workers, which are the 
lubrication of industrial relations just as the same courtesies 
are'the very elements of all social amenities. For myself, 
t has never been necessary for me to develop questions to 
find out how people think and feel, because | know how I 
feel, and having been subjected to life under factory con- 
ditions, | am very fussy to see that no one, while I can 
help it, shall feel he is working in a jail or, indeed, that 
he ws working other than for himself with a team and on 


_a job he is happy to do. 


Our rates are high and our bonuses are higher than most. 
People used to say you could do that during the war, but 
wart until the reconfusion period comes, quite regardless 
of the fact that we were doing it long before the war. 
Well, reconfusion hit us, and there were some idle spots, 


but ‘we kept going. We rebuilt machines and we shifted 
them around, we built new machines and started a new 
department. Even so, we had some idling around, but no 
one said anything. It would have been bad manners to 
have commented on the fact because there wasn’t enough 
to do, but we felt it would be worse to lay anyone off. 
After all, we have an agreement that we will all work 
short hours first. We were down to forty, and men couldn’t 
live decently on much less. And then there is an unwritten 
law that if we go below this, everyone should take a similar 
reduction in salaries, starting with me. So, it was much 
better to keep a few too many men around than upset the 
whole apple cart, and how could we ask people to break 
their necks producing for us one month and send them home 
jobless the next. 


For this reason, we do not aim to get the most profitable 
work, nor always the biggest run jobs. We don’t want to 
tie up to any one customer too much, because one day he 
might shut down and leave us out of work. For the same 
reason, we keep a diversity of work in the shop and keep 
everyone moving around so he can do several jobs in case 
one is down. This has resulted in steadier work for the 
team and more broadly trained individuals. We went 
through reconversion almost without a quiver, and I really 
think that the policy which originated in trying to meet 
our managerial obligations to the men has resulted in a 
much steadier earning record for the business. 


All this is by no means a one-way street in which a 
beneficiently inclined employer provides paternalistic bene- 
fits for his employees. I don’t think any of us would like 
that at all. Our shop not only makes the bonuses, that 
are paid, and earns the wages they get, but they pull the 
rest of us out of some pretty stiff holes. At times we under- 
take something in special machinery which proves beyond 
us. In circumstances like this, when the engineers have 
worn out their pencils and the office brains are all dismayed, 
time and again some one from the tool room or the die 
shop, or the assembly floor or the service staff, pulls us out. 
We have no silly illusions about all the brains being in 
the white collar jobs. Some men are not executives, don’t 
want to be. Some haven't the training for engineers— 
some just like tools and machinery. These are all part of 
the team, and when times get tough, I’ll put my team in 
the field against any socially disorganized groups, even 
though they have some prima donnas in the line-up and 
have no fear of the consequences. 

Naturally, in any partnership, as new opportunities offer, 
we first try to find members within our own ranks for the 
better jobs, in selling, supervision, or from shop to drawing 
room, from accounting to treasury, and the like. We seldom 
have to go outside. We always used to hire male stenog- 
raphers who then could be moved out into selling, or put 
in charge of correspondence, but lately we have run out 
of material. We try to pay equal wages for equal work, 
but so far, we have not found that women in our line of 
business are as interested in this as they are in getting mar- 
ried and then they almost always have babies, and all our 
training has gone West. 

Of course, the proof of the pudding is the eating, and 
we are, among other things, in business to make money. 
Our machines are in use throughout the country and, in- 
deed, pretty much all over the world. We have developed 
pioneer types of machinery which have been copied all over 
the world, and are still in good demand at home. Other 
methods and types of metal forming tools are in process of 
development, and are opening new possibilities in the metal 
forming field, and are particularly suited to the forming 
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of the new, lighter, and stronger alloys in use in the air- 
craft, bus, tractor and trailer, railroad and street car fields. 
Earnings during the war were of necessity very modest, 
taxes took care of that. In fact, we did not make enough 
to replace the machinery we were wearing out, and had 
to borrow money to buy new tools at the end of the war. 
Earnings, however, are at the good level of 174%% on 
sales before taxes, which will compare very favorably with 
the average earnings of machinery manufacturers. More 
important to me, personal!y, and I believe to all of us work- 
ing at the plant, is a reasonable sense of security in our 
team strength, our joint ability to take care of ourselves 
and each other, or our competition. I think if I had to 
face going to work through the hostile stares of striking 
employees, of facing the bitterness of industrial strike and 
hatred, | should not want to continue in business, and 
should certainly feel that as a manager I had failed. Yet, 
1 well know it could happen, especially if the business got 
too big. As for labor unions, | am always glad of an invi- 
tation to discuss problems with them in their own union 
headquarters any time, and have many friends among the 
labor leaders, although we have no union. 


On the subject of unions, our people take the position 
that they can always join if they want to, but that as at 
present operated, a labor union is of necessity a fighting 
organization, trained and thinking in terms of getting the 
best bargain they can for their people, and with little ac- 
cent on co-operation because they have not had too much 
experience with it. Our people feel that the presence of a 
third party, or some interest outside the partnership might 
lead to trouble. They have seen a lot of trouble and a lot 
of lost time in plants with which they are intimately ac- 
quainted, both as our suppliers and customers, and I don’t 
think they feel a union would do much good just now. 
The unions’ fear of the sort of thing we are doing is that 
it leads to paternalism, which I can well understand, but 
one of the most radical union leaders in town said years ago 
to me that he knew as well as I do that he would have no 
job or organizing to do if people were treated like human 
beings instead of materials on the hoof. I have been in 
close association with labor men and labor leaders at dif- 
ferent times in my life. They were not the kind of people 
that Mr. Pegler seemed fated to associate with. Those I 
have known were earnest, sometimes fanatical men, deter- 
mined to right the wrongs of their fellows and reasonable 
enough, too, if they felt you are not unreasonable in your 
attitude toward them. In many cases, they were really 
labor statesmen. 


I said we had no system, and we don’t, but as nearly as 





I can think, what I have tried to do stems trom some very 
early recollections. 1 went to a little Quaker prep school 
where we took what were known as the Cambridge local 
exams. 1 remember one of the professors saying, “Remem- 
ber, young gentlemen, there is no such thing as an unedu- 
cated man. The bricklayer or the gardener you passed on 
the way this morning were educated men, perhaps socially 
more useful than you will ever be, for education is a matter 
of hands as well as minds, a product of personal experience 
as much as, or more than of recorded matter.”’ 

William James pointed out that almost every civilized 
language but English has two co imonplace words for 
knowledge, “Connaitre” and “Savior’—knowledge of ac- 
quaintance and knowledge about. We, in my machine 
works, know one thing for sure—that all the brains are 
not in the front office. We have a profound and enduring 
respect for the brains in overalls; we know from living to 
gether that education develops the intimate knowledge of 
acquaintance without which “knowledge about” is not by 
itself effective or dependable. Nowhere will you find a slo 
gan around the shop, but we a ~* to do unto others as we 
would be done by, and that ap, +s to our customers and 
suppliers and equally to the switchmen from the railroad, 
who are always welcome to share our coffee and dough 
nuts or warm themselves at our fires. And, of course, this 
trifling courtesy has nothing to do with the fact that we 
never have any trouble in car shortages. 

There are two excellent books out of Harvard by Elton 
Mayo, which I have recently read, on social and human 
problems in an industrial civilization. In general, blindly 
we have been doing what his research suggests. He con- 
cludes his foreword with this statement: “It is not the 
atomic bomb that will destroy civilization. But civilized 
society will destroy itself, finally no doubt with bombs, if 
it fails to understand intelligently and to control the aids 
and deterrents to co-operation.” 


In conclusion, then, it seems to me that the facts of 
modern life compel us to recognize the essentially co-oper- 
ative nature of the society we live in and that in our search 
for justice, which is the key to peace, we must start with 
this thought rather than accenting the old concept of an 
individually competitive society. We must treat our part- 
ners in enterprise with the respect to which partners are 
entitled and in so doing, we shall reestablish their own 
creative self-respect, the sense of belonging, of being im- 
portant people, instead of just brass checks. Then, we shall 
find the road to justice and we shall release great con- 
structive forces which will take the place of the discontent 
of thwarted men. 


Netherlands Relations with Indonesia 


By J. H. van ROYEN, Representative of the Netherlands to United Nations Security Council 
Delivered before the Security Council, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y., January 7, 1949 


ORE than a week has passed since the Security 

Council last met to discuss the Indonesian question. 

As important developments have taken place since 

then, and three new members have taken their places on the 

Council, it may be useful briefly to review the events which 
have occurred in the meantime. 

On 29 December I made a statement on behalf of my 

Government in reply to the three Resolutions adopted by 

the Security Council, which statement I may repeat here 


for the benefit of those representatives who were not present 
on that occasion. 
“1) Hostilities are in the course of being terminated. 
In any event hostilities in Java will, as far as the Nether- 
lands forces are concerned, cease, at the latest, on 31 
December 1948 at 24 hours. With a view to the special 
emergency situation existing in Sumatra, the cessation of 
hostilities there cannot be effectuated until 2 or 3 days 
later. It will, of course, remain necessary to act against 
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disturbing elements, who either individually or collectively, 
endanger public security or interfere with or prevent the 
supply of food and other essential commodities to the 
needy population. 

“2) As the restriction of the freedom of movement of 
a number of prominent personalities was the inevitable 
consequence of the military measures which were taken 
and which will now shortly come to an end, the Nether- 
lands Government will thereupon lift this restriction, on 
the understanding that the persons concerned will refrain 
trom activities endangering public security. 

“3) ‘To further constructive co-operation in the task of 
rebuilding the whole of Indonesia, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment has decided that the Prime Minister, Dr. Drees, 
will leave for Indonesia within a few days. 


4) In order to assist in the carrying out of the request 
of the Security Council to be fully informed regarding the 
situation since 12 December, the Netherlands Government 
has already declared that all possible facilities will be 
granted to the military observers and their staff. The 
necessary facilities will also be given to the members of 
the Consular Committee.” 


‘This was the text of my statement of 29 December. With 
regard to the different points with which it dealt, the follow- 
ing developments took place. 

Hostilities have now ceased on the part of the Netherlands 
forces in the whole of the former Republican territory. For 
the full information of the Security Council I shall read an 
English translation of the order of the day of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Netherlands forces announcing the 
end of hostilities in Java: 

“1. Military activities and therefore also hostilities in 

Java were terminated on December 31, 1948. 

2. After that date the task of the troops is consequently 
confined and limited to action against roving gre aps, 
bands or individuals who attempt to cause unrest or, 
as was stated by our representative to the Security 
Council ‘to act against disturbing elements who either 
individually or collectively endanger public security 
or interfere with or prevent supply of food and other 
essential commodities to the needy population’. 

“3. LT charge you and the troops under your command to 

carry out this task, within its limits, strictly and with 
great diligence.” 


The order of the day announcing the end of hostilities in 
Sumatra is identical, except that the first sentence reads: 

“1. Military activities and therefore also hostilities in 

Sumatra will be terminated on five January 1949 at 
twelve o'clock midday.” 

The possibility mentioned in the order, of action which 
might be necessary “against roving groups, bands or individ- 
uals who attempt to cause unrest” is in accordance with 
point | of my statement of 29 December and is only a 
ditterent wording of the same restriction. 

Ihus hostilities have come to an end as far as the Nether- 
lands forces are concerned. We only hope now that the 
disorganized groups which may be left over from the former 
Republican army will, on their part also, respect the Security 
Council’s call to hostilities. Unfortunately, certain 
utterances from the other side do not augur very well for 
the compliance with the cease-hostilities to be expected from 
the remnants of the former Republican forces. Thus, Mr. 
Palar, in a press conference immediately atter the last meet- 
ing of the Security Council in Paris, declared that the 
Republicans would go on with their fight against the Dutch 
until all the economic, political and military resources of the 


cease 






Dutch were exhausted. Moreover some self-styled, so-called 
emergency Republican governments, of which up to now 
three different ones, according to newspaper reports, have 
constituted themselves, are taking a similar attitude. An 
Associated Press report in the New York Times of 6 Janu- 
ary 1949 said that one of them, led by Mr. Sjaffruddin 
Prawiranegara, issued a statement from “somewhere in 
Sumatra” according to which it would issue a cease-fire 
order only if five conditions were complied with by the 
Dutch. | do not know whether there are any armed groups 
or individuals left in Sumatra who follow the orders of 
Mr. Prawiranegara, and how much effect such a cease-fire 
order would consequently have, but I have to point out 
that we must disclaim responsibility if a statement like his, 
which implies a call to continue hostilities, should lead to 
new clashes with scattered groups. The same applies to the 
order of the day issued on 31 December by Colonel Hidajat, 
so-called Commander of the Republican forces, saying that 
the fight would be continued until certain conditions put 
forward by the same Mr. Sjaffruddin on 23 December would 
be fulfilled by the Dutch. 

The total number of losses of the Netherlands forces up 
to 3 January was 66 men killed. The total number of losses 
on the Republican side is not yet known, but, even assuming 
that it were somewhat higher than the losses on our side, 
the following conclusion can be drawn. 

The loss of life incurred is, of course, highly regrettable, 
and we would have preferred by far if a peaceful solution 
could have been achieved, such as we tried to reach during 
almost three years of negotiations. But, putting the loss of 
human life at its full value, | must stress, and I must urge 
the Council to realize that the figure of these losses is far 
below the number of peaceful Indonesian civilians that were 
murdered by Republican infiltrants during the months pre- 
ceding our action. The action, which lasted for two weeks, 
cost the lives of 66 Netherlands troops. But in the one 
week preceding the action, when the “truce’’ was supposed 
to be in force, 67 federalist Indonesian officials were mur- 
dered by infiltrated Republican bands. The total number of 
Indonesian—and I repeat, Indonesian—officials in Nether- 
lands-controlled territory murdered by Republican terror- 
ists between 25 August and 18 December 1948 was over 
400. That figure does not include the numbers of private 
Indonesians being killed and kidnapped which, in the last 
months, averaged 50 a week. Those figures were constantly 
mounting and were intended to culminate in the 1 January 
action prepared by the Republican Army leaders. 

In the face of the numbers of victims of Republican terror- 
ism which | mentioned, the number of victims of this mil- 
itary purge, however regrettable, is low. 

Again | repeat, it would have been far better if the end 
of the bloodshed resulting from murder and kidnapping 
could have been achieved by peaceful means. It was with 
that aim in view that for month after month we urged the 
Republic to put an end to those organized deeds of terror 
executed by infiltrating Republicans. The only result was a 
continuing increase of their number. 

In order to demonstrate that constantly mounting line | 
have, for the benefit of the new members and representatives 
on this Council, circulated a graphic chart of the weekly 
number of truce violations during the year 1948. 

Apparently the Republican Government was either un- 
willing or unable to effectuate termination of this untenable 
situation. 

Month after month, too, we sent dozens of complaints 
about these infiltrations to the Committee of Good Offices. 
In response the Committee issued a call upon both parties 
to respect the truce agreement. The effect on the side of 
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the Republican forces is demonstrated by the figures | have 
just mentioned. 

It was in the face of the incapacity of both the Republican 
Government and the Committee of Good Offices to achieve 
effective measures to end this bloodshed, that the Nether- 
lands Government at long last reluctantly decided to exer- 
cise its right as sovereign authority to purge the Republic 
by armed action, in order to stamp out terror and disorder. 
The Netherlands forces have paid the price of sixty-six 
dead to achieve this end. The Republican forces have paid a 
similar price. That is a tragic price, tragic all the more 
because it could have been avoided. But given the fact that 
the Republic could not or would not co-operate to re-estab- 
lish security, the price paid is not too high in comparison 
with the daily loss of life through terror which had been 
going on for months and months, and which would no doubt 
have continued to rise if we had not intervened. 

I wish that this circumstance could be pondered by the 
Council, and particularly by those members who decry so 
loudly the bloodshed inherent in the purge which we have 
carried out. 

I now turn to the second point of my statement, the 
release of certain Republican political personalities. 

As soon as hostilities in Java and Sumatra were ended, 
on 5 January—that is, the day before yesterday—the Nether- 
lands authorities at once took measures to terminate the 
enforced residence for all upon whom it had been imposed. 

Thus the following political leaders were released in 
Jegjakarta: 

Dr. Leimena, who on 18 December was Minister of 
Health in the Republican Government ; 

Dr. Djuanda, who was Minister of Communications ; 

Dr. Laoh, who was Minister of Traffic and Reconstruc- 
tion; 

Dr. Kusnan, who was Minister of Youth; 

Mr. Kiai Hadji Dewantoro, one of the foremost person- 
alities in the educational field. 

Four other leaders, namely, Mr. Sukarno, Dr. Hatta, Dr. 
Sjahrir and Mr. Agus Salim, are likewise released from 
their enforced residence. Since it was considered that for 
the moment it might still endanger public security if they 
were allowed their entire freedom of movement throughout 
the whole of Indonesia, that freedom has for the time being 
been limited to the island of Banka. They enjoy complete 
liberty throughout the entire island, which has a size of 
over 4,500 square miles. 

I hope that the Council will appreciate that such a result 
within two days of the end of hostilities and in view of 
the still confused situation in the former Republican areas, 
constitutes a generous and liberal attitude on the part of 
the Netherlands Government. 

I now come to the fourth point of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment’s statement of 29 December which deals with the 
facilities for the military observers and the Consular Com- 
mittee to observe and report on certain aspects of the 
situation. 

I can inform the Council that the necessary instructions 
have been given to enable the Committee of Good Offices, 
the Consular Commission and the military experts to carry 
out the task entrusted to them in the resolutions of the 
Security Council. The Committee of Good Offices and the 
Consular Commission have been informed accordingly. The 
former has been requested to use as much as possible the 
Committee’s aircraft, since the other transport facilities 
which can be placed at their disposal are, due to present 
circumstances, necessarily scarce. 

It will furthermore be obvious that the liberty of move- 
ment of the organs mentioned is inevitably limited by the 





fact that visits to some areas may temporarily be restricted 
as a result of measures taken by the Netherlands authorities 
tor reasons of safety and military necessity. Also it should 
be pointed out that visits to some areas may entail consider- 
able personal risk for which the Netherlands Government 
must disclaim responsibility. These two restrictions, I can 
assure the Council, will be interpreted in such a manner that 
no unnecessary hindrance will be placed in the way of the 
observers in the execution of their task. 

All this is information which my delegation has wanted 
to give to the Security Council in connection with its resolu- 
tions of 24 December and 28 December. ‘In a way all this 
more or less pertains to the past, however. Hostilities have 
ended, and the military phase, subject to the reservation 
which I made, is over. But my nation realizes full well that 
no problem is ultimately settled by military force. Far 
more important, therefore, is what we are going to do for 
the future. 

In the field of health, nutrition and public utilities, the 
first steps on the way to reconstruction have already been 
set. Relief consignments of rice and textiles to a value of 
20 million guilders have been imported into the former 
Republican areas. The health service has started function- 
ing again; in Jegjakarta that service has been placed under 
the direction of Dr. Leimena, former Minister of Health of 
the Republic of Indonesia. Postal and telegraph services are 
being restored; the railways have started running again. 

More important still than these measures of a material 
nature are the steps for the political reconstruction which 
are to be taken. These steps will follow the pattern set 
forth for the first time in essence in the speech of Her 
Majesty Queen Wilhelmina of 7 December 1942. It was 
elaborated and repeated many times since, and formally 
laid down in the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements con- 
cluded with the Republic of Indonesia. My Government 
continues to stand by the political principles underlying 
these agreements and will carry them into effect. They will 
do so without any prodding by the Security Council. 

For the benefit of those representatives on the Council 
who were not present in Paris | may once more summarize 
their pattern. 

We have first restored real peace in Indonesia, in order to 
create the conditions of order and security which are the 
indispensable basis for the creation of a healthy democratic 
state. 

We shall now proceed to the establishment of an_all- 
Indonesian Federal Interim Government for the whole of 
Indonesia. 

In the consultations for the establishment of this Gov- 
ernment, representatives of all parts of Indonesia, without 
any exception, shall take part. The first step towards these 
consultations has been taken by the journey of the Nether- 
lands Prime Minister, Dr. Drees, to Indonesia, where he 
just arrived yesterday. 

The task of this all-Indonesian Government will be to 
take over the administration of Indonesia in accordance with 
the stipulations of the “Decree concerning the administra- 
tion in Indonesia in the interim period,” promulgated on 
18 December 1948. At the same time, the Federa! Interim 
Government will have the task of making the final prepara- 
tions for the establishment of an independent United States 
of Indonesia and for the constitution, in co-operation with 
the Netherlands, of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 

One of the steps to this end will be the holding of free 
elections for a representative body on a democratic basis. 
In this respect, too, we shall have nothing to hide. The 
world will be able to convince itself that we shall put the 
plan into effect with absolute sincerity. 
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Upon the creation of. the United States of Indonesia, 
sovereignty over Indonesia will be transferred by the Neth- 
erlands to this new state, which will then, we propose, 
hecome a member of the United Nations in its own right. 

‘This is our program for the creation of a democratic new 
country in Southeast Asia, which will not only be inde- 
pendent—for that in itself is not enough—but will also 
be viable and immune to the influence of extremist groups 
which are only too successful in some other independent 
states in that part of the world. 

With the new year, we are entering a new phase in the 
relations with Indonesia, which will mark the beginning 
ot an era of partnership between the Netherlands and In- 
donesia on the basis of equality and voluntary co-operation. 

| know that some are skeptical of this idea. But | predict 
that not long from now the Netherlands-Indonesia partner- 
ship will be recognized as a proof of possible East-West 
co-operation and as a bulwark of stability in the Far East. 

! cannot express these our intentions better than has been 


done by Her Majesty Queen Juliana, when she said yester- 
day: 

“It is my sincere wish that within a few weeks an 
Indonesian Federal Government be created, to take upon 
itself the responsibilities and to carry out the duties in- 
herent in democratic government. This federal govern- 
ment shall immediately, by virtue of its rightful powers, 
make further preparations for the transition toward and 
the establishment of the new commonwealth. It will be 
one of the tasks of that government to hold—in accord 
with the high representative of the Crown—free elections 
in Indonesia. In this way, I hope, the sovereign United 
States of Indonesia will soon become a reality. Indonesia 
and the Netherlands will then, linked together in a union, 
give all their strength in harmonious co-operation toward 
the sound and healthy development of both countries and 
the increase of prosperity in the world. Then—as my 
mother wished—the foundations for a better and happier 
future will have been laid.” 


Dutch Troops Must Be Withdrawn 


By L. N. PALAR, Representative of Indonesia to United Nations Security Council 
Delivered before the Security Council, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y., January 7, 1949 


SNHREE important points demand our attention: first, 
the so-called cease-fire order issued by the Dutch; 
second, the fact that the Dutch have not yet released 
President and several members of our Government; 
third, the visit of the Dutch Prime Minister, Dr. Drees, to 
Indonesia. 


our 


In order to understand the essence of these points it is 
necessary to recall the development of events after the 
Dutch started the military action against the Republic of 
indonesia. 

The Committee of Good Offices reported on 19 Decembei 
as follows: 

“In their repudiation of the Renville Agreement, the 

Netherlands have thus not fulfilled the requirements of 

Article 10 of the Truce Agreement.” 


This Article 10 obliges either party to give notice to the 
other party and to the Committee of Good Offices of its 
termination of the Truce Agreement. By not doing so 
adequately, the Dutch succeeded in capturing our President 
and our Government. On 21 December the Committee of 
Cjood Offices reported in Document $/1138 as follows: 

“In commencing military operation on 19 December 
the Netherlands Government acted in violation of its 
obligations under the Renville Truce Agreement.” 


From the same report I quote the following: 


“Not only have the possibilities of negotiations under 
the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices not been 
exhausted, but they have not been adequately explored.”’ 


lt is perfectly clear that the Dutch violated and repudi- 
ated the Truce Agreement and started the war while there 
were still possibilities for negotiations. The Security Coun- 
cil considered this Dutch military action on the basis of 
urgency in Paris. It adopted a resolution calling upon both 
parties to cease fire forthwith and upon the Dutch to release 
our President and all captured political leaders of the Re- 
public of Indonesia forthwith. What happened, however ? 


Notwithstanding this resolution, the Dutch continued fight- 
ing and capturing our towns. Our army, following its own 
tactics, divided itself into small groups in order to start 
guerrilla warfare. Our troops, according to plan, did not 
defend the towns but retreated to the mountains and woods, 
only fighting in self-defence where necessary, while carrying 
out a scorched-earth policy in self-defence. From the moun- 
tains and the woods they continued their war of self-de- 
fence. ‘hey started the tactics of self-defence par excellence 
—guerrilla warfare. 

And now the Dutch have announced that they have issued 
the order to their army commanders to cease hostilities. 
They feel it is now feasible to do so since they have already 
attained their military objectives. But the Dutch add to the 
announcement of this technical cease-fire order the statement 
that their army must continue shooting because they expect 
disturbances around the occupied towns. Indeed, all over 
Java and Sumatra our resistance has started. 

Let me read to you a telegram which I received yesterday 
from our Government: 

“Republican armed forces are completely intact in Java 
and Sumatra. Rebellion against the Dutch started in 
South Borneo. 

“Heavy damages inflicted on railroad tracks and estates 
were reported by Republican radio and confirmed by 
Chinese newspapers and occasionally by the Dutch. Last 
remaining rubber estates in Bogor damaged and out of 
production through continuous attacks. Same appearance 
in Bandung. Railroad tracks east and north of Bandung 
broken nightly. Trains running from Cheribon to 
Djakarta under constant fire and bridges blown up. Rail- 
road from Cheribon to Banjumas impassable. All estates 
in eastern and central Java demolished. Magelang town 
in smoke ruins. Roads under constant threat of guerrillas. 
Estates in Bagelen, Djokjakarta Valley, Seraju Valley 
and Solo Valley completely destroyed. Rail and highroads 
controlled by TNI’’—which is our army. 

“Dutch posts in Samarang and Bodjonegoro attacked. 
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Scorched-earth well organized. No demolition of Chinese 
or Indonesian property. Only Government stocks and 
larger factories and Tjepu—the oil center—demolished. 
In Madiun heavy fighting has broken out. Estates in 
Kediri, Blitar, Wlingi, Dampit region destroyed. Same 
appearance of attack and demolition in Malang, Pasuru- 
han, Probolinggo, Djatiroto, Djember and Bondowoso. 

“Dutch reported disturbances in South Borneo cen- 
tered around Hulvsungei. Dutch rushed reinforcements 
by land and sea from Java. In South Sumatra Military 
Governor A. K. Gani ordered scorched-earth at all points 
and of estates and factories of vital importance. No heavy 
fighting, but constant harassing of communications and 
outlying posts. 

“In West Sumatra heavy fighting, especially in Padang. 
Republican troops stronger. In highlands Dutch under 
constant attack of guerrillas. In Tapanuli and East 
Sumatra troops under Kawilarang evade head-on clash 
with Dutch and move into rich plantation areas of East 
Sumatra, leaving behind small bands of guerrillas haras- 
sing Dutch positions. Our troops from Atjeh attacked 
Dutch in Tandjungpura and defeated them. Town occu- 
pied. Pushing through toward Medan. Whole of Atjeh 
still Republican. Last report, one plane shot down over 
Bondjol, West Sumatra. In Djambi, Dutch occupied 
scorched-earth oilfields and harbors in lowlands of East 
Sumatra.” 


I receive telegrams of this kind daily. This is only the 
beginning of our war of self-defence. This means of self- 
defence was well known in the Netherlands, Belgium and 
France during the German occupation. I have never kept 
secret from the Security Council the fact that our strength 
lies in guerrilla warfare and that our army has been specially 
trained for such warfare, and the Dutch know this. So we 
now have this situation. The Netherlands ignored the 
Security Council’s order to cease-fire until they had achieved 
their military aims. Now, they have officially ordered the 
cessation of hostilities while simultaneously ordering their 
army to fire on the enemy who have remained among the 
Dutch units in accordance with their defence tactics. The 
Dutch cease-fire order is not an order in compliance with 
the Security Council’s orders. In fact, it makes a mockery 
out of it. It is an order which once again sanctions their 
brutal military aggression. In this way, we could have the 
ridiculous situation wherein the attacker, under cover of an 
official cease-fire, is allowed to continue firing, while the 
Indonesian Army will be compelled to continue its self- 
defence, and then be accused of violating the Security Coun- 
cil’s cease-fire order. If the Security Council should accept 
this situation, it would make a victim of the Republic of 
Indonesia. It is known by all members of the Security 
Council that the Republic of Indonesia has always strictly 
adhered to its decisions and suggestions and also has com- 
plied at all times with the suggestions and advices of the 
Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices. Must we 
now again be the victims of this policy of complete confi- 
dence in the Security Council ? 

This ridiculous and impossible situation of cease-fire, or 
rather ending of a military attack, without cease-firing can 
exist only because the Security Council has not yet succeeded 
in returning the attacking troops to the original truce lines. 
It is virtually impossible to carry out the resolution for 
cease-fire adopted by the Security Council because the with- 
drawal of the troops was not included in the resolution. 
The development in Palestine shows that the Security Coun- 












cil is obviously capable of ordering a withdrawal of troops 
to the truce lines. I would like to remind the Council of the 
point raised by the Committee of Good Offices in their 
report to the Council dated 27 December, document 
$/1156: 

“(b) Politically, the people of one party, without 
whose support any agreement, even if achieved, may well 
be unenforceable, will bé reluctant to accept as bona fide 
any negotiations in which again they start with an area 
under their control diminished as a result of the resort 
to armed force by the other. 

“(c) Practically, when a demarcation line no longer 
exists, it becomes virtually impossible to ascertain the 
positions of the Republican forces, particularly in view 
of the capture by the Netherlands forces of the Republi 
can High Command. As a result it may become necessary 
to observe any events of a military nature throughout 
the islands of Java, Sumatra and Madura. This weuld 
be difficult enough in itself but the Committee sees no 
possibility of its observers being able to distinguish re- 
liably between Internal Security measures by the Nether- 
lands and hostilities between the parties.” 


The Committee of Good Offices has, in so reporting, put 
the problems with regard to the actual difficulties prevailing 
in Indonesia, resulting from the orders by the Security 
Council, squarely in the lap of the Security Council. | 
cannot but stress with the greatest emphasis at my disposal! 
that these problems demand an immediate solution by the 
Council. The decision called for here is, in my opinion, 
the reconsideration of the question of withdrawal of the 
troops to the old truce lines in Indonesia. 

The second point which the Security Council has to face 
now is the fact that the Dutch, in outright defiance of the 
Security Council, up to now have not yet complied with the 
Security Council’s resolution to release forthwith the Presi- 
dent and several of the members of our Government. The 
representative of the Netherlands has told the Council that 
the Republican authorities are released but that some of 
them may be subject to certain restrictions regarding the 
mair enance of law and order. 

This means that there is no intention on the part of the 
Dutch to release our President and some of the members 
of my Government, nor to give them freedom of action, nor 
freedom of movement, nor will it be possible for them to 
reach their people. In fact, it means that our Government 
leaders will not be allowed to exercise their functions as 
they were able to do prior to the Dutch military attack. 

There can be no doubt as to the purport of the resolution 
with regard to the release of our political leaders, and there 
can be no doubt in the minds of the members of the Council. 

The release of the President and other political prisoners 
means the restoration of their freedom of movement and 
freedom of action, and the freedom to exercise their govern- 
mental powers, which has been prohibited as a result of the 
Dutch violation of a solemn truce agreement. 

So, if and when the Dutch decide to release our President 
and other political prisoners, this will not be in accordance 
with what the Security Council had in mind in issuing 
its order. It will not be a compliance with the two Security 
Council resolutions on the subject. That decision will be 
another act of defiance of Security Council orders. We do 
hope that the Security Council will take due note of this 
fact, and will not hesitate to force the Dutch to comply with 
this order of the Security Council. 

The third point which I should like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council is the visit to Indonesia of the 
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Dutch Prime Minister, Dr. Drees, reportedly to arrive at 
an agreement with the Indonesians and to set up a federal 
interim government. I should like to point out to the 
Security Council the light in which this trip must be re- 
varded. ‘This trip is being made after a double non-com- 
pliance with orders of the Security Council, namely, cease- 
tire and the release of the President of the Republic of 
Indonesia. This trip has been designed to create the impres- 
ion that the Republic of Indonesia has already been de- 
teated militarily. How fraudulent this is is illustrated in the 
telegram I read earlier. It is also designed to create the 
impression that the time has come to establish a so-called 
interim government. 

What are the talks which the Dutch Prime Minister 
intends to have with the Indonesian leaders in order to 
create an interim government? It is not the creation of the 
interim government as envisaged in the Renville Truce 
\vreement. The reports of the Committee of Good Offices 
are there to prove how completely the Dutch have tried to 
prevent the formation of an interim government through 
the Committee of Good Offices. Their whole policy was 
based on the circumvention of that Committee of Good 
()ffices and was based on the idea of creating such an interim 
government on Dutch terms and on the part of the Dutch 
alone. ‘The Committee of Good Offices reports prove clearly 
how well the Dutch have succeeded in putting aside the 
Committee of Good Offices. 

They now feel that, by their military action and the 
consequent inaction of the Security Council in enforcing its 
orders to the Dutch Government, they will not have to 
deal any longer in their negotiations with a difficult third 
party either in the form of the Committee of Good Offices 
or any other body set up by the Security Council. It is in 
this light that the trip of the Dutch Prime Minister has to 
be regarded. It proves once more that the Dutch do not 
have and have never had in mind the conducting of bona fide 
neyotiations with the Indonesians. What will happen in 
Indonesia is an effort by the Dutch to impose a govern- 
mental structure on the Indonesians in the wake of their 
uncensured military attack. 

‘These so-called talks will only serve to impose upon the 
Indonesians the promulgation of a Royal Dutch decree set- 
ting up an interim government to secure the complete Dutch 
domination in Indonesia. This Royal decree was not a 
result of negotiations with the Republic, nor was it arrived 
at through the Committee of Good Offices, but is a result 
of a completely one-sided action on the part of the Dutch. 

Che Committee of Good Offices, in one of its latest re- 
ports spoke of the popular upheaval throughout Indonesia. 
and not just restricted to Republican territory, which would 
inevitably result from the pursuance of such a policy. The 
present situation in Indonesia only proves the accuracy of 
their views. 

What will be the nature of the talks which the Dutch 
Prime Minister intends to have with Indonesian leaders? 
Ile is going to have talks with prisoners who are separated 
from their people. In having these talks, the Dutch harbor 
the secret hope that they will be able to induce these 
imprisoned leaders to make concessions to their demands. 

I should like to make it very clear here and now that any 
such hope is futile. None of the imprisoned leaders will be 
tound willing to start any negotiations under these circum- 
stances, nor will the people accept any such talks under 
duress. 

The Dutch will build up these talks as a proof of their 
sincere intentions to meet the legitimate desires of the In- 


donesian people, but the reports of the Committee of Good 


Offices show all too clearly that there is not and never has 
been any proof of sincere willingness on the part of the 
Dutch to conduct bona fide negotiations. 

In the face of the general resentment of the peoples of 
the whole world against the Dutch military attack, the 
Dutch have felt obliged to repeat all the pledges they have 
made to the world and to the people of Indonesia. The 
history of our bitter experiences with the Dutch in the past 
three years only serves to prove the value of such pledges, 
and we do not feel that the statement made yesterday by 
the Queen of the Netherlands, in which all these pledges 
were renewed, opens any new prospect or alters in any way 
the grounds for our complete lack of confidence in these 
Dutch pledges. Moreover, this statement, which was very 
obviously timed in order to obviate criticism in the Security 
Council meeting of today with regard to the Dutch attitude 
and to channel the discussions in a direction which might 
be regarded by the Security Council as a new possibility, 
refers to a promulgation of the Royal decree I mentioned 
before. 

From this I hope that it will be perfectly clear that this 
statement does not contribute in any way to a solution in 
Indonesia, but only gives proof of the determination of the 
Dutch to continue their policy which led to the resumption 
of their colonial warfare. 

Moreover, the phrasing of the Dutch statements with 
regard to the purpose of Dr. Drees’ trip to Indonesia is such 
that we cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the Dutch 
do not intend to consider our President and other political 
prisoners as members of the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia. In fact, these statements only prove that the 
Dutch have based their policy on the dissolution and com- 
plete annihilation of the Republic of Indonesia. How then 
can there be any talk about demonstration of good inten- 
tions ? 


If there are any good intentions, they can only be demon- 
strated by the immediate release in the fullest sense of the 
word of our President and other political prisoners, the 
immediate withdrawal of Dutch troops and the reopening 
of negotiations with the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia on the basis of the Renville Agreement and under 
the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices. 


Once again, the reports of the Committee of Good Offices 
prove the correctness of our view that it is impossible to 
reach any just and honorable agreement with the Dutch 
unless there is a third party to enforce the rules of fair play 
and decency in international relations. 

We feel that after the implementation of these three con- 
ditions, the Republic of Indonesia will only be able to reopen 
negotiations under the auspices of the Committee of Good 
Offices or any other body established by the Security Coun- 
cil for the purpose of reaching a permanent and stable solu- 
tion in Indonesia. 


There is also another point 1 should like to stress here. 
Under the present political conditions, and especially in the 
face of the prevailing sentiments of world opinion, the 
Dutch Prime Minister will feel obliged to return home with 
some definite results in order to be able to indicate the 
Dutch policy of colonial warfare. Since he will find our 
leaders and our people unwilling to surrender to Dutch 
demands under the present circumstances, he will feel com- 
pelled to deal with other individuals to arrive at a pro- 
jected Dutch-controlled Federal Interim Government. 

In connection with this point, any such governmental 
structure will lack the stability which only popular support 
will be able to give. I should like to impress upon the mem- 
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bers of the Security Council that any governmental struc- 
ture arrived at by these means will not in any way alter 
the present situation. It will only mean the continuation of 
guerrilla warfare in Java and Sumatra and the popular 
uprisings in the other islands. 

There is also another aspect of this Indonesian question 
which becomes more and more important and which will 
have a very definite and decisive bearing on the whole issue. 
Time and again I have pointed out before the Security 
Council that the Indonesian problem is not a problem only 
between the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 

The problem we are facing now is no longer only one of 
how to cope with the colonial war started by the Dutch and 
the pursuance of their colonial policy. We are not only 
faced with a condemnation of this Dutch policy. To the 


peoples of neighboring countries in Asia it is evident that 
the Netherlands are breaching the peace in Indonesia and 
endangering the peace in southeast Asia and that they are 
also endangering the relationships between Asia and the 
other parts of the world. None of these people will ac- 
quiesce in an annihilation of the Republic. I should like 
to stress that the solution of the Indonesian question will 
be determined very decisively by the conceptions of these 
countries in southeast Asia of right, justice and peace. 

It will be unavoidable that the question of the withdrawal 
of Dutch troops to the previous truce lines will have to 
be reconsidered also in the light of this viewpoint. The 
withdrawal of Dutch troops will prove to be consistent with 
the prevailing feelings of the peoples in that part of the 
world. 


No Adequate Justification for Military Action 


By PHILIP C. JESSUP, Ambassador and United States Representative to the United Nations Security Council 


Delivered before the Security Council, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y., January 11, 1949 


Y delegation has taken into account, as the Presi- 
dent suggested, the statements which were made 
before the Security Council at our meeting last 

Friday. My Government still can find no adequate justi- 
fication for the military action taken by the Netherlands 
in Indonesia. 


In many important respects the reasons put forth by the 
Netherlands representative at the meeting of the Security 
Council on 22 December in Paris, and again here last Fri- 
day, as to the justification for their action, are not supported 
by the reports of the Committee of Good Offices. 

In our view, the Netherlands military action is in con- 
flict with the Renville Agreement and with the Security 
Council resolutions of 1 August 1947 and 1 November 
1947. As the delegation of the United States has fre- 
quently made clear, it is our opinion that these two Se- 
curity Council resolutions were adopted under the provi- 
sions of Article 40, Chapter VII of the Charter, and that 
therefore, in accordance with Article 25 of the Charter, 
the Netherlands Government was and is under obligation 
to comply. 

On the initiative of the United States, the Security Coun- 
cil was called into session in Paris to consider the emer- 
gency created by the military action of the Dutch authori- 
ties. Phe United States joining with Colombia and Syria, 
introduced a resolution which called upon both parties to 
cease hostilities forthwith and immediately to withdraw 
their armed forces to their respective sides of the demili- 
tarized zones under the Renville Truce Agreement of 17 
January 1948. 

Unfortunately, the paragraph calling for the withdrawal 
of forces was not adopted by the Security Council. The 
Security Council, on 24 December, did pass the resolution 
calling upon the parties to cease hostilities forthwith and 
to release the political prisoners who had been arrested 
since 18 December. Later, on 28 December, the Security 
Council passed the additional resolution calling on the 
Netherlands authorities to release the political prisoners 
within twenty-four hours. 


The Netherlands representative has assured the Security 
Council that his Government has complied with the cease- 


fire and with the release of prisoners order of the Security 
Council. Neither my Government nor the Committee of 
Good Offices considers that they have done so. In that 
connection, I should like to read from the report of the 
Committee of Good Offices, which has been distributed to 
us, relative to these points. The Committee says: 


“The Committee is not in a position to report that 
there has been satisfactory compliance with sub-paragraph 
(a) of the resolution of 24 December, which called on 
the parties to cease hostilities. 


“(A) The telegram dispatched to territorial com- 
manders in Java by the Chief of Staff of the Royal Neth- 
erlands Indonesian Army at 1700, 29 December, 1948, 
is, according to its terms, for information and cannot 
be construed as an order to ‘cease hostilities forthwith’. 
The dissemination of the order of the Commander-in- 
Chief to territorial commanders in Java which confirmed 
the fact that hostilities in Java had ended at 2400 of 31 
December was begun at 1845 Batavia time, 2 January. 
In Sumatra where a ‘special emergency situation’ existed, 
the parallel order disseminated late on 4 January had an 
effective time of 1200, 5 January 1949. 

“(B) It is noted that these orders were issued at a 
time when the ‘operational phase’ of military activities 
presumably had been completed. ‘The orders noted re- 
spectively that hostilities had terminated on 31 December 
1948 in Java and on 5 January 1949 in Sumatra, but 
charged the troops to ‘carry out action against roving 
groups, bands or individuals, who attempt to cause un- 
rest or, as was stated by our representative to the Security 
Council,’ —this is in terms of the Dutch statement—‘to 
act against disturbing elements, who either individually 
or collectively endanger public security or interfere with 
or prevent the supply of food and other essential com- 
modities to the needy population.’ The orders permit the 
continuation of the very type of military action that 
would be required against the Guerrilla resistance likely 
to be offered by regular or irregular Republican forces. 

“(C) As a result of the immobilization of its military 
observers the Committee has no first hand information 
as to the effect of the orders discussed above.” 
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I! might interpolate that the lack of information of the 
Committee was due to the fact that the military observers 
were not allowed at that time to move out into the field 
for purposes of observation. 


“(1)) The Committee is of the opinion that these 
orders issued more than a week after the adoption of the 
resolution of 24 December, and expressed as they were, 
cannot be looked upon as satisfactory compliance with 
sub-paragraph (a) of the resolution. 

“(E) There is no channel available to the Committee 
for dissemination of the resolution of 24 December to 
the Government or to the commanders of the Republi- 
can Army. 

“13. Sub-paragraph (b) of the Security Council’s res- 
olution of 24 December calling for the immediate release 
ot the President of the Republic and other political pris- 
oners, has not been implemented. So far as the Commit- 
tee is aware, President Soekarno, Vice President Hatta, 
and the other members of the Republican Government, 
who were captured by Netherlands forces on 19 Decem- 


ber, are still under detention.” 


“15. Despite the statements made to the Security Coun- 
cil by the Netherlands representative on 27 and 29 De- 
cember, the Committee has not been in a position to make 
independent investigations of any kind in the field for 
the purpose of carrying out its functions under the reso- 
lution of 24 December. * * It has been heard unoff- 
cially and informally that certain military and naval 
liaison officers attached to some of the consular officials 
in Batavia took advantage of a Netherlands offer to con- 
duct them on a tour of some of the military areas on 5-6 
January. These officers are not the military observers of 
the Committee of Good Offices and their observations are 
not available to the Committee, even if their tour was 
the type of field investigation and observation required by 
the functions of the Committee.” 


| believe it is fair to say that, in a situation of this kind, 
the Security Council must place reliance on the report of 
its own agency in the field, particularly if it conflicts with 
a report from one of the parties to the dispute. 

The continuance of military action of the Netherlands 
authorities after the Security Council resolution of 24 De- 
cember was clearly an act of defiance on the part of the 
Netherlands authorities. No excuses offered by the Dutch 
Government can conceal the fact that they have failed to 
comply with the Security Council demands both in refusing 
to cease fire immediately and in refusing to release the politi- 
cal prisoners immediately. 

In the opinion of the Government of the United States, 
the representative of the Netherlands has failed to relieve 
his Government from the serious charge that it has violated 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The purpose of the Security Council cease-fire order of 
24 December was to stop the fighting in Indonesia immedi- 
ately so that the dispute could be settled not by force but 
by the processes of peaceful settlement enjoined by the 
Charter on member states. Even though members of the 
Security Council were well aware that it was the Nether- 
lands authorities which had initiated the resumption of mili- 
tary action, the resolution of the Security Council called on 
both parties to order a cease-fire. In such situations as 
those which existed at that time, this is an appropriate form 
of Security Council resolution, since the cessation must be 
mutual no matter who is responsible for starting the fighting. 
It must be assumed that, in ordering a cease-fire, the Secur- 





ity Council could only have intended that such an order 
would apply equally and simultaneously to both sides. The 
Council could not have expected one side to comply unilater- 
ally while the other considered itself free to comply at such 
a time and in such a way as it saw fit. The continuance of 
military action by the Netherlands forces until all military 
objectives had been taken cannot be regarded as compliance 
with the cease-fire order. Certainly the reservation of the 
right by one side to use its own forces in the territory of the 
other to eliminate armed adherence of that other side which 
may so far have escaped destruction, cannot be regarded as 
compliance with the cease-fire order. 

Taking these factors into account, I am sure that the 
Security Council has no intention of approving action con- 
solidating military victories which themselves were gained 
as a result of open defiance of an order of the Security 
Council. 

Probably the most striking and clearest disregard of the 
orders of the Security Council is to be found in the refusal 
of the Dutch authorities to release President Soekarno, 
Prime Minister Hatta and the other leading officials of the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia. Quite aside from 
the disregard of the Security Council resolution of 28 De- 
cember which required that these prisoners should be re- 
leased within twenty-four hours, there is the present fact 
that these persons are still not at liberty. The Security 
Council cannot be expected to accept the view of the Neth- 
erlands Government that these prisoners have been released 
because they are given a certain liberty of movement on the 
island of Bangka. In an archipelago comprising thousands 
of islands, liberty of movement which is restricted to a 
single island, and one which, I might add, was under Neth- 
erlands control even under the Renville Truce Agreement, 
cannot be regarded as being in conformity with the Security 
Council resolutions of 24 and 28 December. 

I have just seen document $/1199 containing a further 
report from the Committee of Good Offices concerning the 
question of the detention of. President Soekarno, Prime 
Minister Hatta and other leading officials of the Republic 
of Indonesia. 

It appears from this document that there is some question 
as to the present whereabouts of these officials, but I find 
nothing in the text of the letter from the Netherlands dele- 
gation of 11 January, which is reproduced in that document, 
to alter the essential facts and the conclusions from those 
facts which I have just drawn. 

The clear intent of the resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil on this point was that the high officials of the Republican 
Government should be restored to a position in which they 
would be free to exercise their governmental! authority. The 
minimum which would seem to be called for at this moment 
is that the President and other interned officers of the Re- 
public should be allowed to return to their capital and to 
exercise their appropriate functions there, free from the 
constraint of any occupying army. They should be free to 
establish and maintain contact with other officials of their 
Government. They should also be free to provide their own 
forces for the maintenance of law and order in Jogjakarta. 

Further, my Government, in considering the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian dispute, cannot but recall a history of non- 
co-operation on the part of the Netherlands in the work 
of the Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia. The failure 
to achieve a political settlement and the protracted negotia- 
tions which followed the signing of the Renville Agreement 
in January 1948 brought about in Indonesia an increased 
tension between the Netherlands and the Republic, with a 
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consequent increase in provocative incidents which sorely 
strained the truce. The bill of particulars for those acts over 
a period of months has been reported by the Committee of 
Good Offices to the Security Council. From these reports 
it appears that even prior to the resumption of military 
action against the Republic, the Netherlands pursued a 
policy which had the effect of weakening the Republic, 
working unnecessary hardship in the population, isolating 
the Republican Government economically and_ politically, 
and presenting it with a prefabricated interim administra- 
tion for Indonesia with which it was to associate itself but 
which it had no part in forming. 

My Government considers these acts and the Netherlands’ 
failure to enter into bona fide negotiations since May of last 
vear to be indicative of a reluctance to utilize the procedure 
for pacific settlement made available by the United Nations 
and to be in conflict with both the spirit and the letter of 
the Linggadjati and the Renville Agreements. From a 
purely pragmatic point of view, it should be pointed out 
that the quick military successes of the Netherlands forces 
will not effect a solution of the Indonesian problem. My 
Government cannot associate itself with any aspect of the 
Netherlands military action. The use of force in this situa- 
tion makes the solution of the problem far more complex 
and difficult. The problem remains a matter of international 
concern with which the Security Council must continue to 
deal. It cannot be solved if we begin on the basis of accept- 
ance of the fruits of the illegal use of force. 

The Republic of Indonesia represents the largest single 
political factor in the projected federation and should there- 
fore have a voice in the formation of the federation. The 
Republic has a two-fold nature. Firstly, it is a political 
entity; and secondly, it is the heart of Indonesian national- 
ism. This latter attribute cannot be eliminated by any 
amount of military force. The Netherlands Government 
may find that, far from assuring law and order in the 
Indies, the act they have embarked upon may instead let 
loose forces of terror, chaos and sabotage. It may well be 
that the only victory will be that of the forces of anarchy. 


My Government is of the opinion that real peace in 
Indonesia can be expected only if there is a settlement of 
the political issues on the basis of the principles and pro- 
cedures agreed to by the parties in the Linggadjati and Ren- 
ville Agreements and under the auspices of the United 
Nations machinery. The responsibility for the future rests 
in the first instance on the Netherlands authorities. The 
Security Council has a right to assume that the Netherlands 
Government will, in accordance with its obligations, bring 
to an end its defiance of the Security Council and give its 
full co-operation towards a fair and reasonable solution of 
the Indonesian question. 


My Government has, over a substantial period of time, 
devoted serious thought to the problem and to its proper 
solution. Our views are contained in the plan which our 
representative on the Committee of Good Offices submitted 
to the two parties on 10 September of last year and which 
was accepted by both of them as a basis for the resumption 
of negotiations. If Indonesian leaders were restored to 
their rightful position as the responsible representatives of 
the Republic of Indonesia, free to conduct the affairs of 
their Government and to negotiate freely with the Nether- 
lands Government concerning the future of Indonesia, and 
if these two Governments could proceed to negotiate on the 
basis of this proposal in accordance with their earlier under- 
takings, this would be a notable contribution to the ultimate 
solution of the Indonesian problem. 





A first and fundamental step in this direction should be 
the fixing of a definite date for the holding of elections 
throughout all Indonesia with a view to establishing the 
foundations of the United States of Indonesia. Secondly, 
and also of fundamental importance, is the fixing of a firm 
date for the transfer of sovereignty from the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia. The 
elections should be for the purpose of choosing an assembly 
to represent the people of Indonesia as a provisional legisla- 
ture and, at the 5ame time, as a constitutent assembly for 
the purpose of drawing up a constitution. The elections 
should be held by secret ballot with all the safeguards 
necessary to ensure a vote free from coercion. Freedom of 
assembly, speech and publication must be guaranteed, as 
provided in the Renville Agreement. 


This program contemplates a termination of the type 
of military occupation of the country which has been brought 
about by Dutch military action. The withdrawal of the 
Dutch armies should commence at the earliest possible date 
and as rapidly as the need for the preservation of law and 
order permits. The occupation must be completely ter- 
minated before an effective transfer of sovereignty could 
take place. My Government believes that the length of time 
which should elapse between the present and the date when 
the elections should take place, and also the date of transfer 
of sovereignty, should be calculated in terms of months, not 
in terms of years. As soon as elections have been held and 
a provisional regime set up, authority should be turned over 
progressively to the new regime by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, and the transfer should have been completed by 
the time when sovereignty is assumed by the United States 
of Indonesia. 

As I stated earlier, the problem of Indonesia remains a 
matter of international concern with which the Security 
Council must continue to deal. The carrying out of the 
steps necessary for the ultimate transfer of the sovereignty 
of the United States of Indonesia should, we believe, be 
accomplished under the auspices of the United Nations and 
with the help of the machinery it affords. The Committee 
of Good Offices, in its report of 7 January, has appropri- 
ately pointed out that it does not wish to be put in a position 
of seeming to approve, by its participation or even its 
authentication, any settlement based on force rather than on 
true negotiations. 


The Committee of Good Offices was created at the outset 
as an instrument to further free negotiations between the 
parties. The Dutch action has temporarily suspended the 
Committee’s ability to carry out that function, but the 
Council’s agencies in the field remain in existence ready 
to carry out any task assigned to them by the Security 
Council. No temporary suspension of the functioning of an 
agency of the Security Council can operate to remove an 
established interest of the United Nations in dealing with 
a situation to which the Security Council has already ad- 
dressed itself. ’ 

In this connection it is necessary to call attention to the 
report of the Committee of Good Offices which indicates 
that the Netherlands authorities took upon themselves the 
authority to question whether the military observers were 
reporting to the Consular Commission or to the Committee 
of Good Offices. The account of this is to be found in 
document $/1189, page 6, in which a Dutch letter of 4 
January is reproduced. This is not a question which con- 
cerns the Netherlands authorities. The Security Council 
can utilize any agency which it considers appropriate, and 
it is the obligation of a member of the United Nations to 
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co-operate with any and all agencies operating under Secur- 
ity Council instructions. It cannot be denied that despite 
the efforts of some Governments of States which are mem- 
bers of the Security Council this body has not yet succeeded 
in overcoming the obstacles which have been placed in the 
path of achieving a peaceful settlement in Indonesia. ‘The 
responsibility of the Netherlands Government for this lack 
of success has already been made clear. Another obstacle 
has been created by the action of a member of the United 
Nations which has, in many parts of the world, sought to 
obstruct the successful operation of the United Nations. | 
refer to the Soviet Union. 

When this question of Indonesia was being discussed in 
the Security Council in Paris the Soviet Union, speaking 
both through its own representative and through the repre- 
sentative of the Ukrainian SSR, followed its familiar pro- 
cedure of endeavoring to cloak its own improper actions by 
seeking to place the blame on someone else. The represent- 
ative of the Soviet Union and the representative of the 
Ukrainian SSR both insinuated that the Government of the 
United States was in some way responsible for the action of 
the Netherlands in resorting to hostilities against the In- 
donesian Republic. It thus becomes necessary to point out 
again certain salient facts. 

In the first place, it was the Government of the United 
States which took the initiative in convening an urgent 
meeting of the Security Council when it became apparent 
that the Dutch were resorting to military action in Indo- 
nesia. It was the Government of the Soviet Union which 
endeavored to prevent the Security Council from acting 
promptly by insisting that the Council meeting should be 
deferred for three days. Every other member of the Coun- 
cil attended the meeting on 20 December except the two 
Soviet representatives. 

The United States also took the initiative, in conjunc- 
tion with the representatives of Colombia and Syria, in 
proposing a resolution to the Security Council to deal with 
the situation, but the Soviet representative refused to sup- 
port this resolution. He later tried to cover up this further 
attempt to block Security Council action by introducing a 
resolution of his own which he knew could not be adopted 
by the Council. More fundamental, however, than these 
obstructionist tactics in the Security Council is the fact that 
the Soviet Union is fundamentally opposed to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia and has itself, through 
the Communist Party—which is, of course, its mouthpiece 
throughout the world—sought to undermine and overthrow 
this Government. 

No one doubts that the Communists in Indonesia like the 
Communists throughout the world are responsive to and 
act in accordance with instructions from Moscow. The 
Communist revolt against the Government of President 
Soekarno and Premier Hatta was itself an effort on the 
part of the Soviet Government to overthrow the Indonesian 
Republic. Furthermore, when the resumption of hostilities 
by the Netherlands Government against the Indonesian Re- 
public took place the official Communist line, as printed in 
the Communist press, instead of deploring this action openly 
gloated that it was a punishment for the Government of 
President Soekarno and Premier Hatta who had successfully 
put down a Communist revolt. 


The Communist line which, I repeat once more, means 
the line of the Soviet Government, accused that dis- 
tinguished statesman of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Hatta, 
of being a traitor to his country. At the very time when 
editorials were appearing to this effect in the Communist 


Party organs in Paris, the Soviet representative on the 
Security Council sought to cover up the actual policy of his 
Government by identifying himself with the Council’s en- 
deavors to secure the release of Dr. Hatta and other politi- 
cal prisoners. 


These are the facts, which are on the record and known 
to the world, and which reveal that the Soviet Government 
is not interested in supporting the Government of the In- 
donesian Republic or in restoring peace to Indonesia. On 
the contrary, it is following its familiar tactics which it has 
used in Korea, in Greece, in Berlin and again, now, in 
Indonesia, and which have been described in the speeches of 
many representatives at the last session of the General As- 
sembly—namely, seeking to overthrow a lawful democratic 
government and to undermine its authority. But the Soviet 
Union does not want an independent Indonesia: it wants an 
Indonesia under the domination and control of a Commun- 
ist minority taking its orders from Moscow. Anywhere in 
the world when a Communist government climbs in through 
the window independence is kicked out of the door. 

The Government of the United States, on the contrary, 
has viewed with admiration the efforts of the Indonesian 
people, both in the Republic and elsewhere, to gain their 
independence, and it has steadfastly sought to support them. 
The Government of the United States still takes that posi- 
tion, and it is for this reason that it has taken the lead in 
endeavoring in the Security Council and in the Committee 
of Good Offices to bring about a peaceful adjustment of the 
difficulties between the Indonesian Republic and the Nether- 
lands Government, and to establish the United States of 
Indonesia as one of the fully sovereign and independent 
peoples of the world. 
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